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WE are accustomed to say that one’s study of the Bible 
must be shaped by the point of view which he has in mind. 
For every point of view, we are told, there must be 
PoinTe OF a method of study. The Bible is a collection of 
View IN ; 
Sruoy 2OOks intended not only to reach many different 
personalities, but also to accomplish many different 
results. One’s method of study must be determined, therefore, 
by the result which he is seeking to secure. We have asked 
ourselves whether this conception is really correct. Would such 
a principle, if we may so designate it, apply to any other subject 
of study? Is there a different kind of preparatory work for 
every specific application which is to be made of mathematics ? 
May it not be true that right here we shall be able to find a 
mistake in the common treatment of this question, which will 
account largely for the lack of unity in the many honest efforts 
put forth to secure a working knowledge of biblical truth ? 


THE active Christian worker, whose soul is filled with a desire 
to turn men to a knowledge of Jesus Christ, finds his best help 
in the appropriate use of Scripture texts. He 
therefore studies the Bible in order to equip him- 
self with those utterances which, when quoted, will 
enable him to accomplish, to the best advantage, the hand-to- 


hand work on the street or in the inquiry-room. His work is 
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practical. His study of the Bible he calls a practical study. 
The child of God, weary with the burdens of life, desiring com- 
fort and heip, knows that these may be obtained in the pages 
of Sacred Scripture. With calm assurance these pages are 
opened and read. That which was sought, encouragement and 
assistance, are obtained. This is called the devotional use of the 
Bible. The teacher appointed to convey to his fellowmen sys- 
tematic information concerning the Bible and its doctrines, 
searches on every side for that special utterance of God him- 
self, or of Jesus Christ, or of the prophet or apostle, which, 
properly interpreted, will support and enforce a particular teach- 
ing. In this case the Bible is studied from the theological point . 
of view. The student in literature soon learns that nowhere in 
ancient or modern text may he find more beautiful expressions 
of sincere thought and feeling than those to which the poets, 
prophets, and apostles of old gave utterance. He examines these 
pieces of literature as works of art, for indeed they are such. 
This is called the Xterary study of the Bible. There are others 
who examine this same wonderful collection of literature not from 
the standpoint of the artistic expression of the soul’s feelings, 
but from that of style and vocabulary, with a view to comparison 
with earlier or later productions, in order to study the develop- 
ment of linguistic expression. We think of this as the philolog- 
ical study of the Scriptures. Moreover, there are those who 
study the Bible as history. They find in it the record of the 
growth and development of great religious ideas; ideas which 
are found nowhere else, and which had their origin in connec- 
tion with one or another of a series of historical events. This 
history, touching as it does the history of every important nation 
which has lived its life in the world, seems in some strange way 
to have been controlled and regulated in order that out of it and 
by means of it great truths should gradually be made known. 
The history and the truth seem to be inseparable, and in a study 
of one the other also is studied. Such work is generally classi- 
fied as the historical study of the Bible. Still other kinds of 
Bible study might be designated. These, however, will suffice. 
The question is, Are these distinct one from another? Is it 
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necessary, in the nature of the case, to approach the Bible in 
these different ways, or is it possible that one or more of these 
methods is fundamental? Will a real and satisfactory study 
include all? Let us consider this. question in detail. 


To make the best practical use of the Bible in work with 
those whose minds are not turned towards God, a verse, or col- 


lection of verses quoted indiscriminately will, in the 
PRACTICAL AND 


Sruoy desired. The exception to this statement is rare. 


One need only think for a moment in order to 
realize that mere words, without frame-work of history or back- 
ground of philosophic statement, are valueless. This does not, 
however, mean that the person addressed is familiar with the 
historical frame-work, or with the philosophical statement; but 
it must be remembered that the human mind works in accord- 
ance with great laws established by the Creator of the mind. In 
order, therefore, to be practical in the best sense of that word, 
in order to be carried out practically in the lives of men, 
whether before or after conversion, this precious word must be 
viewed as a message of comfort and guidance. It will also be 
found that it must accord with the great plan of God for man’s 
deliverance —a plan as rigid and systematic as any law of nature, 
and that, as the heart of man has been prone. through all the 
ages to express itself in forms of art and literature, this same 
human heart when guided by God will find its purest expression 
in the same forms. It follows that a study of these utterances 
as connected with a plan and as works of art will carry us back 
most closely to the hearts which first gave them form, and con- 
sequently very close to the God who inspired them in the hearts 
of men. Nor should the practical student ignore linguistic 
study. If, as he believes, these utterances are the utterances 
of God, if they are the best expression of God’s will possible in 
language; if language is capable of expressing the finer shades 
of thought, and if the use and arrangement of particular words 
determine in large measure the sense and significance of the 
entire passage, surely the most critical philological study of the 


great majority of cases, fail to accomplish the end. 
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sacred word will have the most practical results. Most practical 
of all, however, is the historical study. The edge of truth often 
proclaimed becomes dull. The abstract statement of thought 
does not touch the average mind. For a better understanding 
of a given utterance on the part of him who preaches, and for a 
more efficient use of that utterance, nothing is so helpful as a 
knowledge of the historical circumstances out of which, and in 
connection with which the utterance was made. Many a lifeless 
presentation of truth would be made vivid and forceful by the 
introduction of the historical element. Just as truly as it was 
necessary for God himself through the historical event to reveal 
the truth, so it is necessary for the teacher or preacher by the 
use of the historical background to proclaim the truth. This 
statement applies likewise to the devotional use of scripture. 
The Bible is the source of spiritual help because in it are 
recorded the experiences of God’s children. Life contains no 
trial of which the Bible lacks a record. Does one who has been 
greatly blessed by God and is seeking for some inspired expres- 
sion of gratitude for the blessing, find satisfaction in reading a 
penitential psalm? In order to bring one’s self into spiritual 
harmony with a particular passage, there must be harmony, like- 
wise, between the situation of the worshiper, and the situation of 
the inspired writer. How may this be ascertained except by a 
study which shall acquaint one with the many possible historical 
situations from which have come inspired utterances? Yet all 
such study is, in the truest sense, historical study, although the 
individual may not have been conscious of the fact. 


But how is it with the theological and literary use of the 
Bible? Do these stand alone? A successful study or teaching 
of the doctrines of scripture will be measured by the 


peace adaptation of the results to the wants of humanity. 
poe A theological statement which does not fit into the 


facts of human nature, and which does not result in 
the uplifting of humanity, must be defective. By this we do not 
mean to contend that a statement must be tested by the way in 
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which it satisfies the mind of the average man. However deeply 
philosophical, it must be practical, and capable of practical appli- 
cation. However abstract, it must include the experience of the 
human heart in its struggles and in its sufferings. On the other 
hand, in any study which is so dependent upon correct expres- 
sion as is the theological study of the Scriptures the painstaking 
work of the philologist must be fundamental. _ It is also true that 
if theological statement is the systematic formulation of truth 
concerning God, if mankind has come to know God gradually 


from century to century, if God has seen fit to reveal his attri-, 


butes, that is himself, in events of history as interpreted by 
prophet and apostle, in the history of the chosen people and in 
the history of the Christ himself, how can there be theological 
study worthy of the name which is not, from its beginning to its 
close, historical study. 

The position taken may not seem so clear in the case of the 
literary study of the Bible, and yet is anything more practical 
than art, whether its form be painting, music, or literature? Is 
anything more tangible, more real? Is it not the very embodi- 
ment of the inner soul, as that soul interprets itself to God and 
man? If life is real and practical, and if a literature is the 
expression of true life, and thought, then a literary study of the 
Bible which does not have a practical end and which does not 
attain practical results is not true study. If in the purest and 
truest literature the soul expresses its experience and its aspira- 
tions under varied circumstances, how can the literary study of 
the Bible, if properly conducted, be other than devotional? We 
have as little sympathy with those who would cut asunder litera- 
ture and history as with those who ignore the historical element 
in theology. The great literatures are but the expression of 
thought moulded and influenced by history, although we must 
remember that there is a history of the individual as well as of 
the nation, a history of the soul, subjective, as well as a history 
of the man, objective. The niceties of David’s lyrics are best 
appreciated by those who know David’s life. The depths of 
Job’s utterances can be well understood only by those who appre- 
ciate the sufferings of the exile which called them forth. 
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But surely it can be said that the linguistic and the historical 
points of view in Bible study are independent of all others. Yet 
is this true? It is possible for one to engage in the 
Linguistic AND philological study of a word, or expression, with- 
nega out regard to the use which shall be made of the 
results of such study. It is possible that one may 
investigate the details of an historical event without a thought 
of using in any way the results of the investigation. This, we 
say, is possible. Is it probable? We are sometimes urged 
to seek knowledge for the sake of knowledge ; truth for the sake 
of truth, without reference to anything of a utilitarian character. 
This is an ideal position. Is it a correct ideal? Asa matter of 
fact, the purpose of every sincere man, in his work as philologist 
or historian, is to ascertain truth, because truth, whether old 
truth in new dress, or new truth, will affect thought, and thought 
will enter into life and character. Philological and historical 
study, as such, mean nothing. It is only as they are conducted, 
in order to secure practical ends; in order to reproduce exactly 
the thoughts and experience of God’s servants of old, that 
God’s servants of the present day may use them as the 
expression of their own thought and experience; in order to 
present the reflection of the divinity which that divinity itself 
projected; in order to present vividly and intelligibly the word- 
pictures of the world’s greatest artists,—it is only, we say, when 
used for such purposes that they are prosecuted worthily. Are 
they then in any true sense independent ? 


In conclusion, it would seem that these so-called points 

of view for approach to the Bible are interrelated in every pos- 
sible way. Do they sustain any relationship to each 

INTERRELATION other? Is there after all real logic in this appar- 
eas ently superficial arrangement of these various 
methods of approach? Does not a closer study 

reveal two facts: (1) that any true Bible study will include all ; 
that, indeed, instead of being different points of view from 
which to approach the Bible, they constitute a series cf steps, 
one rising above the other? And when regarded closely, these 
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are not steps toward the Bible, but steps forward, which the 
child of God may take with the Bible in his hand and in his 
heart ; which, indeed, he must take, consciously or unconsciously, 
for the highest fulfilment of the obligations which an acceptance 
of the Christian faith involves. (2) That these steps are to be 
taken in the reverse way, two by two, beginning with the his- 
torical and critical study, for these are the foundation. In 
proportion as this work is done thoroughly, that which remains 
may be performed faithfully. There follow the literary and 
theological, and then, last of all, the devotional and practical. 

One word more. Do we mean to say that there can be no devo- 
tional or practical use of Scripture unless such use be preceded by 
the others named? No. God in his goodness often makes it 
possible for those who have yielded to the influence of the Holy 
Spirit, as it were by instinct, to understand the use of the divine 
utterance. This, however, does not relieve them from the 
responsibility of such historical and critical, such literary and 
theological study, as may be within their reach. If, however, 
men’s minds were given by God to be used; if intelligence 
counts for anything, there is incumbent upon us an indéelligent 
study of the Bible, that is, a study which makes one intelligent 
in respect to the history back of the utterances, the exact mean- 
ing of the utterances, the full force of the ideal sought to be 
conveyed, and the great plan of God in accordance with which 
all of it was given. And besides, it is reasonable to suppose 
that in this field, as well as in other fields, the well-equipped 
mind is capable of more keenly appreciating thought, whether 
human or divine, and of using such thought to the greatest pos- 
sible advantage. 
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FOUR TYPES OF CHRISTIAN THOUGHT. 


By PROFESSOR ALEXANDER BALMAIN BRUCE, 
Free Church College, Glasgow. 


IV. THE FOURTH GOSPEL. 


The two conceptions of the authorship of the gospel.—The author's concep- 
tion of Jesus—The fundamental categories of the gospel: the eternal and the 
absolute—The theology of the gospel: 1. eternal life; 2 the conception of God ; 
3. doctrine of man, 4. the conception of Christ; 5. the death of Christ, 6. the 
means of attaining the summum bonum.—Conclusion. 

Tue authorship of the fourth gospel is still a vexed ques- 
tion. But recent criticism narrows the issue to these alterna- 
tives: either the Apostle John or a disciple belonging to the 
Christian School at’ Ephesus, which looked up to that apostle as 
its master. 

The main difficulty in the way of those who lean to the 
former alternative is not the lack of external evidence, but how 
to conceive of one who has been with Jesus giving so different 
a presentation of his personality from that offered by the synop- 
tic gospels. The contrast might be briefly and broadly put 
thus: The first three gospels show us a real man who seems 
Godlike, the fourth shows us a real God who seems only imper- 
fectly manlike. Those who oppose the Johannine authorship 
say that the former of these two presentations is what we expect 
from a companion of Jesus, and that the latter could only have 
come from one who had not known Jesus in the days of his 
earthly career. 

The words of Jesus are as different in the two contrasted 
presentations as the personality. It is not easy to regard the 
reports of these in the two instances as both alike primary. This 
is felt by all, though opinion differs as to which of the two re-pres- 
entations comes the nearer to the manner of Jesus. The pre- 
ponderance of opinion is in favor of the comparative originality 


of the synoptic tradition. This view is supported by such com- 
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paratively conservative scholars as Weiss, Sanday, and Watkins, 
who in common hold that in the hands of the fourth evangelist 
the words of Jesus-have undergone transformation, these words 
coming to us in his pages, not always as actually spoken, but in 
the form they had assumed undex: the reflective aneeey of the 
reporter’s mind. 

On this view the Johannine report of our Lord’s words, shows 
us not merely, in substance, the teaching of the Great Master, 
but the theology of the disciple, the fruitage of Christian 


thought on Christ and Christianity which had grown up from. 


the seeds dropped into receptive minds by the Master. Accept- 
ing provisionally this hypothesis, let us study the type of thought 
on the great themes of Christian faith exhibited in the pages of 
-this remarkable writing. 

Following the plan presented in the previous papers our first 
question should be: What is the author’s general conception of 
the good which came to the world through Jesus Christ? But 
it will be more convenient to begin with the question: What is 
his conception of Christ himself, as it is answered in a decisive 
though preliminary way in the prologue (1:1-18). This will 
give us an opportunity of becoming acquainted with the author’s 
peculiar manner of thought. The great subject of the book is 
in the prologue set forth as a Divine Being possessing divine 
attributes, relations and powers, to whom it happened that he 
became flesh. This august being is called the Logos, and, as 
befits a Divine Being, he is conceived of as in his essential being 
Eternal. ‘In the beginning was the word,” z. ¢., in a beginning 
which had no beginning. The incarnation and earthly life of 
the Logos are thus reduced to the position of an incident in the 
life of an Eternal Being. A necessary incident doubtless, with- 
out which the faith in the Logos would cease to be distinctively 
Christian, and become a mere philosophic theorem like that of 
Philo. Yet the life of the Logos in mortal flesh was only a 
tabernacling (éoxjvecer); his proper home then and always was 
in the bosom of the Father (1:18). 

The predominance of the idea of the Everna/ in the prologue 
is one thing to be noted. Another is the absolute manner in 
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which the writer thinks. He’deals in broad unqualified antithe- 
ses; there is no shading. The pervading antithesis here is Aght 
and darkness. The Logos is the light, the world as a whole is 
in darkness; the world Jewish and the world Gentile—neither 
knows him; he is for both the sun hidden by a dense mist. All 
over is darkness, save among the chosen band of those who 
believe in Jesus. 

These two categories, the eternal and the absolute, dominate 
the thought of the evangelist throughout. He looks at all things 
sub specie eternitatis,and moves in the groove of unmitigated con- 
trasts. Let me dwell on this a little. 

To the influence of the former of these two categories, the 
Eternal, it is due that there is, properly speaking, no progress in 
the history of the incarnate Logos. From the divine point of | 
view there is no distinction between now and then, here and 
there, beginning and end, root and fruit. The divine point of 
view is the evangelist’s. He is a mystic, and looks at things 
with God’s eyes. There must be history, of course, subjection 
to the category of time, in the life of an incarnate being, but the 
writer, while conscious of this time element, endeavors to reduce 
its influence toa minimum. There is in his story no birth, no 
boyhood, no slow arrival at manhood, no growth in wisdom and 
stature. The Logos simply becomes Flesh. Similarly in the story 
of the public life there is little trace of progress, except in so far 
as concerns purely external events, such as the successive sacred 
festivals. There is not in the fourth gospel, as in the synoptists, 
a particular time at which Jesus began to speak plainly about his 
Christhood or his Passion. That he is the Messiah, and that he 
is the sacrificial lamb, are truths familiar to all parties (John the 
Baptist included 1:29), from the first. The Passion of Jesus 
and his Glorification are for the most part not distinguished as 
antecedent and consequent, but identified. When the traitor 
leaves the supper chamber Jesus says, ‘‘ Now is the Son of Man 
glorified.” This identification of mow and then takes place a parte 
ante as well as a parte post. ‘Before Abraham was, I am”’ (8:8). 
The distinction between here and there, earth and heaven, is 
obliterated. The Son of Man even on earth is in heaven. ‘No 
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man hath ascended up to heaven, but he that come down from 
heaven, even the Son of Man” (3:13). 

The category of the adsolute is not less dominant in the 
Johannine type of thought. There is no shading in moral distinc- 
tion; only one grand cleavage between good and evil, light and 
darkness, life and death, sons of God and sons of the devil. The 
most outstanding and significant illustration of this is the absence 
from this gospel of all traces of the diverse attitudes assumed 
by Jesus towards the Pharisees and scribes on the one hand and 


the publicans and sinners on the other. This diversity is very, 


conspicuous in the first three gospels. Towards the scribes and 
Pharisees Jesus there appears ever severe and hopeless of their 
coming to see that their way of righteousness which seemed 
to them right was altogether wrong. Towards the publicans and 
sinners on the other hand, his tone in the same gospels is uni- 
formly gentle, compassionate and hopeful. He does not despair 
of their conversion. He even regards it as not impossible that 
they, the last and lowest in general esteem, may become the first 
and highest in the kingdom of heaven. This is a difference which 
has to be taken into account in our estimate of the respective 
values of these gospels, as a revelation of the character and spirit 
of Jesus. Since the days of Clement of Alexandria there has 
been a tendency to acquiesce in the view that the first*three gos- 
pels show us only the exterior of Jesus, while the fourth lets us 
see into his very heart. Personally I cannot accept this judgment. 
The Jesus of the synoptists is more human and humane, more 
considerate and discriminating, distinguishes between degrees of 
guilt according to varying measures of knowledge, sources of 
temptation, and the intrinsic differences in the nature of offenses. 
He hates the sins of falsehood, pride and tyranny ; he pities the 
sinner who has been much sinned against, who has been carried 
headlong by impulse, who knows he is a sinner and has moments 
of bitter regret when he would gladly be delivered from sin’s 
bondage. This pity of Jesus is very dear to me as a trait in his 
character and as a revelation of the heart of God, and when I 
want to refresh my mind with a new impression of it, it is to Mat- 
thew, Mark, and Luke I must go, not to John. 
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Another instance of this absolute, unqualified style of moral 
judgment may be found in these words containing a comparison 
between Christ and other religious guides: ‘I am the door of 
the sheep. All that ever came before me are thieves and robbers” 
(10:7,8). The words express in essence a true claim of Jesus, 
which he himself advanced when he accepted from his disciples 
the title ‘Christ,’ and when in the sermon on the mount he set 
himself in antithesis to the ancient masters in Israel by the 
formule: ‘Ye have heard that it was said by them of old time,’ 
“but I say unto you.” But the claim is expressed, after the 
manner of this evangelist, in unqualified terms which give us 
again a truth without shading where shading is needed. ‘“ Thieves 
and robbers” are the emblem of religious guides who are abso- 
lutely false in their doctrines and selfish and inhuman in their 
motives. There have been such shepherds of the people in every 
land and in every religion. At the beginning of the Christian 
era there were such among the pagans; such also among the 
Jews: misleading false-hearted scribes to whom probably the 
epithets are mainly meant to apply. But @a// who went before 
Jesus, or who were contemporary with him, were not of this type, 
the very ideal of falsehood and rapacity realized. There were 
differences even among the rabbis, some good mixed with evil 
in their teaching and life, e. g., in the case of Hillel, and in every 
land there have been spiritual shepherds with some of heaven’s 
light in them, as we should expect even from the declaration of 
the evangelist in his prologue that the Logos is the light of every 
man that cometh into the world. 

If we keep these two general characteristics of Johannine 
thought before our minds, it will help us to understand the the- 
ology of this gospel. 

1. And first its leading conception of the good which came 
to the world through Jesus Christ which is most frequently called 
eternal life. This expression occurs about a score of times, 
whereas “the kingdom of God,” the name for the same thing in 
the synoptical gospels, occurs only once or twice. What does 
the expression mean? Well, in the first place, after what'we 
know of the Johannine manner of thought, it may be taken for 
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granted that it means life absolute, life indeed, the true life, life 
worth living, life which realizes the ideal, the sammum bonum 
therefore might be called 4fe simpliciter, as accordingly it fre- 
quently is in the gospel. But the epithet “eternal” is not on 
that account superfluous. It suggests additional thoughts con- 
cerning the true life. It implies that that life from the divine 
point of view is one with reference to which the distinctions of 
time, place, and quality, now and then, here and there, imperfect 
and perfect, dwindle into insignificance. It is the same yester- 
day, today, and forever, the same on earth as in heaven, subject 
to no law of gradual growth, but perfect from the beginning. It 
is from the first a full life: ‘‘Of his fulness have all we received ;”’ 
a life like an artesian well leaping up with sudden forceful spring, 
and flowing in full volume perennially, a sinless life, wholly 
emancipated from the bondage of sin: ‘Whosoever committeth 
sin is the servant of sin—if the Son therefore, shall make you 
free, ye shall be free indeed’’ (8:34-36), to which answers the 


declaration in the First Epistle of John, ‘‘ Whosoever is born of — 


God doth not commit sin.’’ These statements are true only in 
the region of the divine ideal; they do not answer to the facts 
of actual experience. In experience there is a difference between 
now and then, between the beginning and end of the new life, 
between that life here below and that life as it will be in heaven 
above. This is partly acknowledged by the occasional references 
to the resurrection at the last day, and by the use of such an 
expression as this: ‘‘I am come that they might have life and 
that they might have it more abundantly” (10:10). The allu- 
sion to resurrection implies that the life is to be consummated 
by a future event; the distinction between life and abundant 
life suggests degrees of spirituality and growth in vital power 
and enjoyment. In such cases the thought of the gospel, at 
home in the Divine and Eternal, stoops down for a moment to 
the human and the temporal. 

2. The conception of God.—The prevailing name for God in 
this gospel is ‘‘The Father.” In the first three gospels it is 
“Your Father who is in Heaven.” The Johannine expression 
points to a relation internal to Godhead between an eternal 
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Father and an eternal Son. ‘The only begotten Son which is 
in the bosom of the Father” (1:18). The divine Fatherhood 
does indeed also concern men. Believers on Jesus are empow- 
ered to become sons of God (1:12). But thereby they are as 
it were deified, taken up into the absolute, perfect life of God, 
along with him in whom they believe. ‘I in them and they in 
me, that they may be perfected into one” (17:23). This unity 
between the eternal Son and those who become sons in time 
finds recognition in the end of the gospel, in the post-resurrec- 
tion utterance, ‘‘Goto my brethren and say unto them: I ascend 
unto my Father and your Father, and to my God and your God” 
(20:17). 

Of a universal aspect of a divine Fatherhood in providence 
or in grace, there is no trace in this gospel. What the Johannine 
doctrine of the Fatherhood gains in height it loses in breadth. 
There is indeed in the gospel a most pronounced Chris- 
tian universalism, 7. ¢., a proclamation of the truth that the 
blessings of salvation are not for Jews only. The sons of God 
are born not of blood (1:12). Salvation, though of the Jews, is 
not for Jews alone, but for all in any place who worship the 
Father in spirit and in truth (4:23). The true Shepherd has 
other sheep than those of the Jewish fold (10:16); the Christ 
when lifted up will draw all men unto him (12:32). But that 
God is good to all, Christian or non-Christian, is not a truth 
which the evangelist has any mission to proclaim in language 
similar to that in which Jesus teaches the universal bounty of 
God’s paternal providence in sunshine and shower in the sermon 
on the mount. 

3. Corresponding to this high but narrow doctrine of the 
divine Fatherhood is the Johannine doctrine of man. There is 
no shading in moral distinction such as we have seen is implied 
in the diverse attitude assumed by our Lord toward the scribes 
and Pharisees on the one hand and the publicans and sinners on 
the other. The good are very good, the evil very evil. The 
good are the children of the light, the evil the children of the 
darkness; the good are the sons of God, the evil the sons of 
the evil one; the good are the objects of God’s love, the evil 
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the abiding objects of his wrath (3:36). It is a dualism so 
thorough-going as to suggest a doubt whether God could have 
been the common Maker of men so entirely different in their 
moral nature. The common origin if not denied is treated as 
a matter of subordinate moment in comparison with the moral 
diversity. To unbelieving Jews insisting upon their descent 
from God and Abraham it is replied: Ye are of your father the 
devil, and by implication it is asserted that the children have 
been murderers from the beginning, 1. e., by nature, inherently 


(8:44). This does not amount to Manichezism ; it is simply an , 


unqualified way of asserting the actual distinction between men 
as good and evil, similar to Paul’s strong way of asserting the 
malign influence of the flesh. But it is incidental to this 
unqualified manner of teaching that it should resemble Mani- 
chzan dualism so closely that if we cannot affirm such a dualism 
is taught as little can we affirm that it is excluded or denied. 
That is the Scylla of an anthropology in which there is no shad- 
ing. Of course there is a Charybdis approached by an anthro- 
pology in which shading has full scope, that, viz., of minimizing 
moral distinctions, seeing so much good in the bad and so much 
bad in the good that the difference between regenerate and 
irregenerate, sons of God and sons of Belial, disappears. The 
Scylla has been the rock of offense for a scholastic theology not 
skilled in the historical methods of biblical interpretation; the 
Charybdis is the peril of modern literature entirely indifferent to 
theological theory, and devoted exclusively to the realistic pres 

entation of the facts of the moral world. 

4. We have already made ourselves acquainted in a prelimi- 
nary way with the Johannine conception of Christ. But there 
are many texts besides the prologue that bear on the subject of 
Christology. To these belong many assertions put into the 
mouth of Jesus, which may for our purpose be regarded as prop- 
ositions of faith which have sprung up in the evangelist’s mind 
from the seeds of our Lord’s words about himself, and from the 
impression made by his whole life as witnessed by the disciples. 
Of these the following are samples: I am the bread of life; I 
and the Father are one. 
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These and the like statements amount to a declaration that 
Jesus Christ is the absolutely sufficient provision for the spiritual 
needs of humanity; therefore God, because God alone can 
satisfy and fill the heart of man: ‘‘Whom have I in heaven but 
thee and there is none upon earth that I desire beside thee.” 
There can be no doubt that the Jesus of the fourth gospel is 
strictly divine. The categories of the divine and the absolute 
are applied to him without abatement. He is so divine that the 
human element may seem imperilled; the glory of the divine 
Logos so shines through the transparent veil of the flesh as to 
make the latter seem docetic, rather than a vulgar reality. Care 
is indeed taken to guard the reality of the human. The history 
recorded guarantees it. Jesus feels weariness, thirsts, weeps, 
fears the approaching passion, yet the divine strangely asserts 
itself, as when those who had come to apprehend Jesus fall to 
the ground on hearing the words: éyé cm, “I am he.” It is 
certainly not the divine element that is doubtful in the historic 
presentation of the incarnate Logos. The attempt of Beyschlag 
to show that the Johannine Logos is simply the ideal man must 
be pronounced a brilliant failure. 

5. The death of Christ—With reference to Christ himself the 
passion viewed sub specie @ternitatis is his glorification: ‘The 
hour is come” said Jesus when the desire of Greeks was reported 
to him, ‘‘The hour is come wher the Son of Man should be glo- 
rified’’ (12:23). The hour is the hour of crucifixion, as appears 
from the word spoken immediately after about the grain of wheat 
becoming fruitful by death. With reference to men the passion 
is represented by various analogies as a source of spiritual power. 
The uplifted Son of Man will heal like the uplifted brazen ser- 
pent in the wilderness (3:14), and draw men to him like a mag- 
net (12:32). The good shepherd comes between the wolf and 
the sheep and exposes his life to peril that they may escape 
(10:11). The Saviour dying resembles a grain of wheat cast 
into the ground and becoming by death the fruitful cause of life 
multiplied an hundredfold (12:24). These sayings state the 
effect of Christ’s death in terms of historic precedent or natural 
law. They all show that the death of Jesus, far from being a mere 
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waste of life, was destined to be a source of signal benefit, and 
help us by analogies to see how that can be. They do not 
accomplish much more than this. They do not express or sug- 
gest any theological theory of the atonement. Herein the fourth 
gospel differs from the epistles of Paul. In another respect the 
former differs from the latter. Paul looks at the death of Jesus 
by itself as something unique, to be explained in terms applica- 
ble to no other experience. The evangelist describes the effect 
of Christ’s death in terms admitting of universal application. 


Every good shepherd giveth his life for the sheep when needful.. 


The corn of wheat fruitful by death is an emblem of every sacri- 
ficial life. In all such lives the one through death becomes the 
manifold. He who loses life in the spirit of self-sacrifice, not 
only gains it for himself but communicates it to others. 

Here we recognize once more the dominion of the category 
of the absolute. No distinction between master and disciple ; in 
either alike the same law exemplified; Christ’s death not sai 
generis, but the highest instance of a universal principle. Where 
I am there (in life or in death, in suffering or in influence) shall 
also my servant be (12:26). The Father sent the Son into the 
world, the Son in turn sends his disciples to be what he has been, 
lights, saviours (17:1). True, the distinction is not entirely 
ignored. The Master is the vine, the disciples are the branches. 
Without him they cannot be fruitful. But on the other hand he 
is fruitful through them. The branches are the vine’s instru- 
ments of fruitfulness, and they are fruitful through the sap of the 
vine flowing into them. The Lord is not apart from his people. 
A mystic identity prevails between them. They and he are one 
in vocation and in the experience which is a condition of power. 

6. One more topic remains, the way of entrance into life, the 
means of attaining the summum bonum. Justification by faith is 
Paul’s watchword. What is John’s? Well, there is very frequent 
mention of faith in the fourth gospel, as frequent probably as in 
the Pauline epistles; and the object of faith is in general the 
same in the gospel as in Paul’s epistles—Jesus Christ. Yet a 
difference is perceptible here. Faith for Paul, in his earliest for- 
mulation, in Galatians 2:20, is faith in Christ who loved him 
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and gave himself for him. The cross is foremost in Paul’s believ- 
ing view. Inthe gospel, faith means believing a creed about 
Jesus, such as that he is the Christ, the Son of God. To produce 
such a faith in readers is, at the close of the gospel, represented 
as the very purpose for which it has been written (20:31). The 
nature of faith as thus viewed is theological rather than religious, 
and its function is external rather than vital. It defines the 
sphere within which the eternal life is enjoyed, Christendom, the 
part of mankind which confesses Christ, rather than points out 
the essential condition of enjoyment. He that believeth in the 
Son as a matter of fact hath life and he alone, but why he? 
Where does the virtue lie? One can see how faith in Him who 
loved us and gave himself for us should have power at once to 
comfort and to sanctify. But it is not so apparent how believing 
that Jesus is the Christ the Son of God should make all the dif- 
ference between night and day, death and life. Why then is 
Christendom, the sphere of those who confess the Christ, the one 
illuminated and living spot in an otherwise dark, dead world? 
John’s answer is: ‘There is the region of the new birth” (3:3). 
Another alternative answer is : ‘‘ There is the knowledge of the one 
true God and the Christ whom he hath sent” (17:3). But this isa 
secondary answer, for the knowledge referred to is not theoret- 
ical but that which comes through fellowship of life. Life is 
first there and knowledge follows as a result; so that the ulti- 
mate fact is the true eternal life sovereignly communicated 
to certain souls by God, whence it comes that they believe in 
Jesus, see in him the light of life, and become filled with the 
grace and truth that are in him. The categories of the Eternal 
and the Absolute dominate here also. God has eternally given 
to the Son those to whom the Son in time gives eternal life, and 
the gift is absolute, unconditional, final. The sheep of the Good 
Shepherd are all good sheep, hear his voice, follow him and 
shall never perish (10:28). And none but such belong to the 
fold. 


A noble and sublime conception of the Christian faith and 
life this of the fourth gospel. Yet I am thankful that it does 
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not stand alone in the New Testament. This divine way of — 4 
thinking is too Alpine in its elevation to live in constantly. The | 
white light of the absolute is too dazzling for our weak eyes. We | 
crave the colored light of the limited and the relative. From : 
the first three gospels I come to the fourth to learn some advanced 7. 

‘lessons they teach dimly if at all. But from the last of the four 
I go often back to the three to listen to the words of one who is 
so perfectly human, kindly, and brotherly ; in all respects such as 
I myself am, sin only excepted. 
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AN ELEGY OF A BROKEN HEART 


Arranged by PROFESSOR R. G. MOULTON, 
The University of Chicago. 


I 


Let the day perish wherein I was born; 
And the night which said, There is a man child conceived ! 


Let that day be darkness ; 

Let not God regard it from above, 

Neither let the light shine upon it ! 

Let darkness and the shadow of death claim it for their own; 
Let a cloud dwell upon it; 

Let all that maketh black the day terrify it! 


As for that night, let thick darkness seize upon it ; 
Let it not rejoice among the days of the year; 
Let it not come into the number of months! 

Lo, let that night be barren; 

Let no joyful voice come therein! 

Let them curse it that curse the day, 

Who are ready to rouse up leviathan! 

Let the stars of the twilight thereof be dark! 

Let it look for light, but have none ; 

Neither let it behold the eyelids of the morning: 


Because it shut not up the doors of my mother’s womb, 
Nor hid trouble from mine eyes! 


2 


Why died I not from the womb? 


Why did I not give up the ghost when I came out of the belly ? 


Why did the knees receive me? 


Or why the breasts, that I should suck ? 


*The special ‘Elegiac Metre’ does not as a fact appear in the majority of 


Biblical Elegies. 
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3 


For now should I have lien down and been quiet ; 
I should have slept; then had I been at rest, 
With kings and counsellors of the earth, 
Which built solitary piles for themselves ; 
Or with princes that had gold, 
Who filled their houses with silver ; 
Or as an hidden and untimely birth I had not been; 
As infants which never saw light. 
There the wicked cease from troubling ; 
And there the weary be at rest. 
There the prisoners are at ease together ; 
They hear not the voice of the taskmaster. 
The small and great are there ; 
And the servant is free from his master. 


Wherefore is light given to him that is in misery, 
And life unto the bitter in soul ? 
Which long for death, but it cometh not; 
And dig for it more than for hid treasures : 
Which rejoice exceedingly, 
And are glad when they can find the grave. 
Why is light given to a man whose way is hid, 
And whom God hath hedged in? 
For my sighing cometh before I eat, 
And my roarings are poured out like water. 
For the thing which I fear cometh upon me, 
And that which I am afraid of cometh unto me. 
I am not at ease, neither am I quiet, 
Neither have I rest; but trouble cometh! 
—Job 3: 3-20. 
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EVANGELICAL BUDDHISM. 


By MERWIN-MARIE SNELL, 
Chicago. 


Primitive Buddhism atheistic — Its relation to Hindu philosophies — 
Modification of reincarnation doctrine— Nirvéna— Means of attaining tt— 
Theory exclusively ethical.— Council of Vai’sali — Gradual re-introduction of 
metaphysical speculation — Return of Mahdyéna to Hindu theory.— Worship 
of future Saviour in Hinayéna — This phase still atheistic.— First Japanese 
sects ethical; following ones contemplative; modern sects “ evangelical 
Japanese classification of Buddhist sects — True wisdom class — Pure Land 
class.— Jodo Shu and Shin Shu evangelical" — Derived from Ai svdrika 
school of Nepal — Adi-Buddha— Quintuple Logos — Celestial incarnations 
of the Logoi —Emanation of Gautama.—Amitébha sutras— Jodo sect A.D. 
641; Shin sect A.D. 1224—Theism of Jodo and Shin—The Buddhas — 
Descent of Amitébha — the Atonement— Salvation by faith — Alternative 
Jodo doctrine of works.— Shin Shu doctrines : — Present salvation— Acknowl- 
edgment of sin and helplessness required — ’Shékyamuni — Trust — Free 
grace— Repetition of Amitdbha’s name — Beautiful similes— Joy and peace — 
Fruits of conversion — Final perseverance— The Western Paradise — Pro- 
hibition of magic—Prayer—The wonder of salvation. — Cui bono ?— 
Significance of these facts. 

THERE is no doubt that the primitive form of Buddhism was 
practically atheistic. It did not trouble itself to deny the ordi- 
nary assumptions of Hindu thought, such as reincarnation, the 
universality of law, and gods and mythical beings of various 
kinds, but it did explicitly deny both the utility and legitimacy 
of inquiries regarding the existence and nature of Deity and of 
soul. With the Vai’seshika philosophy it recognizes the suprem- 
acy of Act-force (Karma = Adrvishta) which, however, it tended 
less to personify—and in the spirit of the Sankhya and even of 
the Vedanta, aimed primarily at extinction of desire and the con- 
sequent liberation from earthly sorrows which constitutes Nirvana 
and is attainable in this life. More and more explicitly refusing 
to recognize the existence of the soul as an entity distinct from 
the body, it gave to the doctrine of reincarnation an entirely 
new form, considering it merely as the production of one life by 
the past deeds of another entirely separate one, analogous to the 
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building up of vegetable or animal organism out of the scattered 
remnants of preceding ones. Nirvana soon came to be looked 
upon asa final destruction of conscious existence in a chain of 
beings instead of a speedily attainable state of the individual 
mind. The means to the attainment of either the terrestrial or 
cosmic Nirvana being the abolition of the ignorance which is the 
root of desire or attachment, the primitive Buddhism might be 
enrolled as a form of the jfiana-marga, or “‘way of salvation by 
knowledge. And yet as it means by “the destruction of igno- 
rance”’ nothing more than the recognition of the importance of’ 
a certain course of action, and refuses to concede the possibility 
or advantage of any knowledge of higher powers or universal 
essences, it must be assigned to the karma-marga, “ the way of 
salvation by works,” not in the sense of the ceremonial exacti- 
tudes of the Brahmanas and Sutras, which it entirely discards, 
but in that of an aim and method exclusively ethical. But the 
speculations of which Gautama so disapproved soon found an 
entrance. Especially after the Council of Vai’sali and the Maha- 
safighika schism (cir. 342, B.C.) the Buddhist Church —it would 
be more exact to say Order—was rent with controversies on all 
sorts of metaphysical as well as practical questions, and the 
intellectual interest soon obtained a very general predominance 
over the moral. The idealism of the Dharmagupta (a branch of 
the Sarvasti-vada) and Bahu-’srutika (a branch of the Mahasafig- 
hika) schools prepared the way for the Madhyamika, Yoga’cara 
and Ai’svérika schools of the Mahayana, which seem to have 
returned in greater or less degrees to the general positions of the 
Vedanta and Yoga philosophies and the traditional jiianamarga. 

Even the Hinaydana seemed to be threatened with a profound 
metamorphosis, through the worship of the Maitreya Bodhisattva, 
the Saviour (Buddha) yet to come. This cultus was widely preva- 
lent in certain sects, and had as its immediate aim attainment to 
residence in the Tushita heaven, where Maitreya is supposed to 
reign in glory while awaiting the appointed time of his final 
advent upon earth. But this phase of Buddhism never ceased to 
be atheistic in theory, and always kept in view in its official doc- 
trine the goal of ultimate extinction. It can hardly be doubted, 
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however, that it prepared the way for the theistic developments 
of which we are about to speak, whether or not any direct con- 
nection shall ever be shown to exist between these two phases 
of Buddhistic thought. 

In Japan, where the sects which are to be the subject of the 
present article are chiefly found, several of the earliest schools 
were offshoots of Hinayana sects and were chiefly ethical. But 
most of the ancient sects and both the medizval ones (Tendai 
and Shingon) are contemplative in their character, and place the 
chief emphasis on knowledge, while two out of the four great 
modern ones (founded or introduced into Japan since the eleventh 
century A.D.) make trust in Buddha their cornerstone. The 
Japanese Buddhists divide all the schools of both Hinayana 
and Mahayana into two groups. The Shodo-mon, or True Wis- 
dom division, includes all the sects and schools which aim at 
the attainment of salvation (smoksha) or liberation through indi- 
vidual exertions, or ‘‘self-power,”’ and the Jodo-mon, or Pure 
Land division, comprises those which seek the same end through 
trust in the Saviour, or “‘other-power.”” All the Hinayana sects — 
with the possible exception of one or two retaining the Maitreya 
cultus —and all those of the Mahayana which follow the way of 
works or the way of knowledge, belong to the True Wisdom class, 
and the Pure Land class is represented chiefly by the Jodo Shu’ 
and the Jodo Shin Shu or Shin Shu, which I have designated as 
the evangelical sects of Buddhism. 

These seem to have been derived from one of the Ai’svarika 
or theistic schools of northern India, now found only in Nepal and 
Tibet. The latter believed in an infinite self-existent Supreme 
Being, whom they called Adi-Buddha. From him emanate five 
Dhyani-Buddhas, or “‘ Buddhas of contemplation,” exalted form- 
less Eons (collectively a sort of quintuple Logos), representing 
different aspects or elements of the divine nature, each of whom 
had a son or manifestation, called a. Dhyani-Bodhsattva, in a 
corresponding “heaven of form,’’—in contradistinction from 
the “formless heavens” in which the Dhyaani-Buddhas them- 
selves resided — who was represented on earth by a Buddha of 
flesh and flood. To the earthly Buddha Gautama correspond 
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the Dhyani-Bodhisattva Avalokite’svara and the Dhyani-Buddha 
Amitabha. Several works recounting the praises of Amitabha 
and the glories of Sukhavati, the heaven in which he eternally 
reigns, were written in India about the beginning of the Christian 
era, and were translated into Chinese by various scholars between 
the years 150 and 500 A.D. The followers of the doctrines con- 
tained in these works were gathered together by Zen Do, in 
A.D. 641, and by him formed into a distinct sect. This Jodo Shu » 
(Pure Land Religion) was introduced into Japan in 1175. In 
1224 Shin-ran gave a new interpretation of the Amitabha sutras 
and thereupon founded the Jodo Shin Shu, or True Jodo religion, 
usually called True Sect (Shin Shu), which rapidly diffused itself 
until it has now become by far the most important and popular 
form of the Buddhist religion throughout the Japanese empire. 

The Jodo and Shin sects consider Amitabha (Boundless Light), 
also called Amitayus (Infinite Life), as identical with the Supreme 
Being. He has always existed, and all other Buddhas have 
attained to perfect knowledge only by worshiping him, and 
indeed they are only his manifestations and prophets. But 
Amitabha himself descended to earth immeasurable ages ago, 
and after sharing the sufferings of mankind for billions of years 
and performing countless virtuous actions, ‘‘as the scapegoat of 
all living beings” he returned to glory again ten kalpas (4,320,- 
000,000 years) ago. ‘‘He became a mendicant for us, because 
he knew that we should be absolutely incapable of doing it our- 
selves” (Shin Shu Catechism, QQ. 11, 19). Amitabha has made 
forty-eight great vows concerning the salvation of all those who 
trust in him. These vows and the glories of Amitabha and his 
heaven are recorded in the greater and lesser Sukhativyuha or 
Amitayus Sutra and the Amitabha Dhyani Sutra, which are the 
three sacred books of both the sects. 

It is by faith in the words of ’Sakyamuni recorded in those 
books, or rather in the promises and personality of Amitabha 
revealed in them, that salvation is to be obtained. 

The Holy Path is hard to travel and its outcome uncertain ; 
but entrance to the Pure Land is sure if one will but put his whole 
trust in Amitabha. 
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According to the Old Jodo sect those who are reborn in 
heaven (Sukhavati) must practice good works there for a long 
time before attaining to Buddhahood and Nirvana, though that 
result is sure to come inthe end. They simply walk the holy 
path there where it is easy and its result secure, instead of here 
where it is beset with difficulties. 

The Shin Shu conforms more closely to the Christian “evan- 
gelical” model. According to it, heaven is not merely an 
entrance way to Nirvana; they who trust in Amitabha have 
already attained Buddhahood, and their Nirvana is the Pure Land, 
where they enjoy an eternity of bliss. ~ 

To bring out more clearly the ‘evangelical’ character of the 
sect let us give further examination to its doctrine of salvation 
by faith alone, as set forth in its official publications. 

Those who aspire to salvation through the grace of Amitabha 
must be fully convinced of their own sinfulness, which condemns 
them to the sufferings of endless rebirth ; and of their own help- 
lessness to escape from these through their own power, or any 
other save that of Amitabha himself. 

*‘Sakyamuni is a great teacher who directs us to Amitabha, 
upon whom alone our salvation depends. ‘He [Amitabha] 
does not command us to follow out any practice, or to accumulate 
the merit of repeating his name for our salvation, but he only says, 
‘Come on straight here with your whole heart and right thought.’ 
Then, why shall we try to do what he does not command? 
Therefore, when his call has reached our heart enough all our 
ideas of self-power will be thrown off at once.” (Shin Shu 
Catechism, Q. 54.) 

The Jodo sect believes that the Pure Land may be attained 
by the merits attached to the repetition of the name of Amitabha 
in the spirit of faith; but the Shin Shu says that “even the 
repetition of Buddha’s name is wrong, if it is desired to be born 
in Paradise by the merit of doing that.”” (Q. 53.) 

Many beautiful similes, some of them quite familiar to Chris- 
tian ears, are used to illustrate the relation of the believer to his 
Saviour. He “ goes on the ship of Buddha’s vow, which is able 
to bear him in the stormy ocean of birth and death without any 
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danger.” “Our faith in Buddha is one with his command: 

Rely upon me, and I will save you.’ When the moon is shining 
and the water is calm and without waves, there are two moons, 
one being in the sky above and one in the water beneath. Now 
Buddha’s command is the moon in the sky, and our faith is that 
in the water. But if there is no moon in the sky, nothing can 
be seen in the water; so our faith is only the reflection of Bud- 
dha’s vow.” (Q. 39.) 

The soul that has trusted in Buddha, at once enters the state 
of salvation, and his mind becomes bright and joyful and he- 
feels that he has been saved from the evil path and is sure 
of attaining Buddhahood. The joy and peace of mind which faith 
brings with it naturally finds expression in the loving repetition 
of Amitabha’s name by those who possess it, and the reproduction 
of his holiness in their own lives. But .whatever improvement 
in conduct results from entering the state of salvation is to 
be attributed, not to the believer’s merits, but solely to the grace 
of Amitabha. 

The Shin Shu agrees with Presbyterianism in holding the doc- 
trine of final perseverance. As soon as we have obtained true 
faith the operation of our salvation is finished already. The 
fact of losing faith after having professed conversion is positive 
evidence that the faith was never genuine. 

Heaven, or Sukhavati,— literally, ‘‘ The Place of Happiness,”— 
is often spoken of as the ‘Western Paradise,” and it is said in 
the North Buddhist traditions to be ‘‘over a hundred thousand 
kotis of Buddha-countries’’ distant towards the west; but the 
Shin theologians explain that this is not to be literally under- 
stood. It is said to be so distant [every world is a Buddha- 
country, so a hundred thousand kotis of Buddha-countries means 
ten millions of worlds] in order to intimate its vastness and 
supreme splendor; and it is said to be in the west, because it is 
desirable for purposes of meditation and devotion to be able to 
think of it as in some particular direction, and the direction in 
which the glories of the setting sun appear is the most natural 
and appropriate. 

Many of the Buddhist sects, even some of those not pro- 
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fessedly affiliated to the Tantrika or Kala ’Cakra school (which 
is the special home of occultism), are addicted to magic and 
sorcery, or at least the use of charms and spells. The Shin Shu, 
however, forbids all such practices, and does not even permit 
of supplications to any Buddha or god for the averting of tem- 
poral misfortunes or the gaining of temporal blessings. An 
incident related of the Shin Shu bishop Ren-nio aptly illustrates 
the constant spirit of the sect. One day a disciple told him that 
a piece of paper with the invocation Namo Amida Butsu ( Adora- 
tion to Amitabha Buddha) written upon it had fallen into the 
fire, and seemed to turn into six statues of Buddha. ‘*Whata 
wonderful thing it was!” he exclaimed. ‘That is not a won- 
derful thing,” replied the bishop; “It is not strange that Buddha 
should become Buddha. The only wonderful thing is that those 
who are so sinful can become Buddha by a single thought of 
of reliance upon Amitabha.” 

Other Buddhist sects, ancient and modern, have shown a 
tendency to approximate to the type of evangelical Protestant 
Christianity, though probably none of them in such a marked 
degree. 

The examples given may suffice us. The question may arise 
in the minds of some Christian readers, ‘‘ But of what use is it to 
know the various aberrations of Pagan sects? What is an evan- 
gelicism with the Gospel left out—one which substitutes another 
name for that of Christ! Is not a Paganism that imitates the 
true religion so closely, and transfers all the prerogatives of 
Jesus Christ to a creature of the imagination, even worse and 
more dangerous than the undisguised idolatry which makes no 
pretense of competing with Christianity on its own ground?” 

I answer that it is all-important for the Christian missionary 
to make use of these facts, which at least attest the cravings of 
the human soul for an endless immortality, a living Saviour, and 
a finished redemption; and no evangelical believer can fail to 
rejoice, upon second thought, that God has thus raised up 
independent witnesses to what he believes to be the revealed 
plan of salvation, in such remote and unexpected quarters. 


A REMINISCENCE OF NAZARETH. 


By THE REVEREND A. K. PARKER, D.D., 
Chicago. 


It has never been disputed that the little town of En Nasira 


in Syria occupies the site of ancient Nazareth. Here one may’ 


assure himself that one is looking upon scenes familiar to the 
boy Jesus. Here he dwelt in glad subjection to his parents. 
Here he passed through childhood into manhood, increasing in 
wisdom and in stature and in favor with God and man. To visit 
this secluded valley of hallowed memories without deep emotion 
is impossible; and it is not unreasonable to expect that the gos- 
pel narratives will gain something in vividness and reality when 
read in the light of such a visit. 

We saw Nazareth first as we rode down the slope of the oppo- 
site hill in the late afternoon of an April day. We had eaten 
luncheon at noon in the lonely Latin convent upon the summit 
of Mount Tabor; and a hot, dry wind blowing persistently in 
our faces had made the ride from the foot of the mountain with 
which the day’s journey closed one of unusual fatigue. Very 
pleasant therefore to the eyes of the jaded horsemen was the soft 
and smiling scenery in the midst of which, just outside the town, 
the white tents of the camp were pitched. 

Nazareth lies in a little valley shut in by a circle of gently 
rounding hills enclosing it, to borrow Dean Stanley’s apt com- 
parison, “like the edge of a shell, to guard it from intrusion.’ 
And yet one must not think of it as withdrawn from observation 
in the bottom of the valley, but rather as slipping back into the 
valley, from a futile effort to climb the steep hillside. These 
protecting hills are not high enough to be called imposing or 
majestic, but their broad, green rolling surfaces, bare of trees, 
are impressive, and very satisfying to the eye. All about the 
town itself and at the bases of the hills are gardens and vine- 
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yards and silvery green olives and wide-spreading broad-leafed 
fig trees, and the bristling contortions of cactus hedges. Hardly 
another place in Palestine offers to Western eyes so habitable 
an aspect as this green-girt, compact town of flat-roofed white 
houses with the massive fort-like enclosures of convents, the 
minaret of a mosque and the square tower of a Protestant church 
rising among them. 

But close inspection of an Oriental town never quite bears out 
the promise of a distant view. The streets of Nazareth are nar- 
row and crooked and steep, and encumbered with heaps of 
unmentionable filth. Its houses are mean and squalid and too 
modern and commonplace in construction to offer so much as a 
redeeming touch of the picturesque. As we picked our way the 
next morning, under drizzling skies, through puddles of loathly 
mud and over piles of offal, the gutter in the middle of the 
crowded street was running red with blood, a sight explained 
when a little higher up we found that a sheep was being slaugh- 
tered at the convenience of the butcher in the narrow highway 
in front of his stall. 

All this one must encounter in Nazareth if he would see the 
“holy places” which the conscientious traveler, however skepti- 
cal as to their claims he may be, will not decline to visit. But 
the assurance that he is doing his duty hardly cheers him, and 
he listens with a dull heart to the gabble of his guide, telling him 
that just here in the Chapel of the Annunciation Gabriel stood, 
and here Mary; that this old cistern is the kitchen of the Virgin, 
that this enclosed court is the workshop of Joseph, and this 
great stone slab the table from which our Lord and his disciples 
once dined. It is hardly surprising to learn, further, when these 
wonders have been pointed out, that there is another Church of 
the Annunciation even more authentic and holy, if the Greek 
Christians are to be believed, than that of which the Latins make 
their boast. 

The true holy place of Nazareth, however, is the summit of 
the hill upon whose slope the town is built. Twenty minutes, or 
thereabouts, of easy climbing by flowery paths, and one stands 
upon the broad top of Jebel es-Sikh, 1788 feet above the sea, com- 
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manding one of the most famous views of Palestine. That band 
of dark blue rising against the western sky line is the Mediter- 
ranean Sea; and that long, bold promontory shelving down upon 
the water and running far back inland is Mount Carmel. That 
cluster of white dwellings at the foot of the Carmel is the sea- 
port of Haifa, and that wavering, white line yonder marks the 
beating of the foam-crested waves upon the shore of the Bay of 

Acre, To the north, turbulent ranges of hills roll confusedly one 
against another, and snowy Hermon towers above them all. 


Looking to the northeast, clear blue masses, blending with the’ 


sky, mark the hiding place of the Galilean Lake. Eastward is 
the rounded dome of Tabor; just below in the hollow, Nazareth ; 
to the south the billowing green cornfields of the plain of 
Esdraelon. Far away to the east the mysterious barrier of the 
mountains of Moab melts against the horizon. Beyond those 
blue ramparts to the south Jerusalem is hidden; and one even 
fancies that one can trace the course of the deep depression 
through which the Jordan hurries down to its silent grave in the 
Dead Sea. 

It is impossible to doubt, as the eye sweeps this lovely pros- 
pect, that the boy Jesus must often have climbed this hill. Here, 
if anywhere in Palestine, we are in the very footsteps of our 
Lord. These encompassing mountain ranges he must have 
known by heart. Standing here he looked with throbbing expec- 
tation towards the southern hills which hide Jerusalem, antici- 
pating the day when his glad feet should ascend its holy courts. 
Standing here his thoughts ran out across that blue sea to the 
west, ‘‘seeking the isles of the Gentiles.” Looking down upon 
fertile and sunny Esdraelon, did he recall the heroes of his coun- 
try’s history who had marched in battle array across it — Barak, 
and Gideon, and Saul? Looking over to Mt. Carmel did his 
thoughts kindle with memories of the dauntless prophet, standing 
alone for Jehovah against the ministers of Baal; and did he pic- 
ture to himself Elijah running fleetly across the plain below, out- 
stripping the chariots of Ahab from Carmel to Jezreel, while 
behind him the welcome storm-clouds were rolling up from an 
angry sea? 
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These are not vain imaginings. In all soberness we may say 
that the ardent, reflective boy must have loved this spot, and 
here, with this picture unrolled before him, unchanged still and 
unchangeable in its essential features, have pondered that signifi- 
cant national history whose every page spoke of himself. 

A true holy place is 
| this Nazareth hill, for it 
had to do with our redemp- 
tion. This outlook takes 
its part among the many 
| influences which wrought 
upon Mary’s son as he 
grew into fitness for his 
awful task. In the stress 
of the conflicts of his 
public ministry he was 
accustomed to go apart 
into deserts and mountain 
places to pray. It is easy 
to believe that this habit 
was formed while Naz- 
areth was still his home. 
The young carpenter 
would often leave the 
narrow, noisy streets of 
THE MADONNA OF THE CHAIR. the town behind him and 
—kapHaEL. seek the hilltop, crushing 
beneath his feet the flowers of the field as he came up to its 
wide seclusion, that he might be alone with the Heavenly 
Father and make inquiry again in prayer concerning the Father’s 
will, upon the perfect doing of which his holy soul was bent. 

It is very quiet here on this Sunday afternoon, and we are 
loath to leave this mount of vision. Fortunately the hilltop has 
not yet been claimed by either the Latin or the Greek church as 
the site of some legendary miracle, and vulgarized by the erec- 
tion of atawdry shrine. The only building upon it, a tiny ‘“wely,” 
roughly built of stone and mortar, the tomb of some forgotten 
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Mohammedan saint, is now neglected and crumbling, and one 
may climb upon its roof, without offense, to gain a still wider 
view. Lingering there for a farewell look, although the impa- 
tient dragoman warns us that our allotted time is long past, one 
of the party speaks the thought of all: “ How small the country 
is!” We might have learned that from the maps. But the maps 
do not teach it. One must go himself to Palestine to find it out. 
It is a case where only seeing is believing. How small the coun- 
try is! This single view embraces or suggests it all. From the 
Mediterranean to the mountains of Moab the eye travels, from 
the hills which surround the Sea of Galilee to the shadowy line 
upon the southern horizon which, being interpreted, is the range 
of the hills of Judea. It could not have taken long for the fame of 
the Teacher and the Healer who had come out of Nazareth to fill 
all this little land. : 

It is a change indeed from the solitude of Jebel es-Sikh to the 
bustling precinct of the Fountain of the Virgin. The long-famed 
spring itself lies near the Greek church of the Annunciation (and 
the water is led thence by a conduit through the church) flow- 
ing near the altar, where we look down into it as into a well, 
and pours in abundant streams through two stone spouts project- 
ing from a wall and protected by a stone arch, into a great mar- 
ble basin without. From this basin it overflows again into a 
lower and larger pool. To this Fountain of the Virgin literally all 
Nazareth resorts. There is no option; for apart from a fewcisterns 
this is the sole water supply of the town. About the larger pool 
groups of washerwomen with heaped-up laundry baskets are 
gathered ; and other women are cleaning wool by beating it with 
heavy clubs. This occupation looks like hard work, but it is 
not so engrossing after all but that there is opportunity for 
gossip, and above the unintermitting plash of the water sounds 
their shrill talk. A more attractive group is the company of 
girls whose livelihood it is to supply the households of Naz- 
areth with water and who come and go all day long with tall 
heavy water jars skilfully balanced upon their heads. At 
sunset the throng increases and a din of high pitched scream- 
ing voices fills the air. The water carriers are hurrying to 
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and fro to meet the urgent demands of the closing hour of 
the day, or scolding and squabbling volubly over questions of 
precedence at the spouts. Here is a mother, one arm sustaining 
a jar upon her head, the other supporting a babe, while two or 
three children cling shyly to her garments. The washerwomen 
have been driven now from the larger pools, and horses, donkeys 


FOUNTAIN OF THE VIRGIN. 


and camels are waiting their turn to drink. For how many 
hundreds of years the talk of Nazareth has babbled here, in a 
stream as unfailing as that of the fountain itself; and here have just 
such water jars been filled, by just such dark-eyed women with little 
children trooping at their heels. To this spot the child Jesus 
must often have come, holding by Mary’s skirt, and here with 
his brothers, a company of children sitting in the market place, 
he played. So much of the unwritten “Gospel of the Infancy” we 
permit ourselves to reconstruct, loitering spectators at sunset at 
the Fountain of the Virgin. 
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The hill, across whose face the zig-zag streets of Nazareth 
run, is so steep that frequently there is room for houses upon 
one side of the street only. Coming upon one of these exposed 
declivities the question arises, ‘‘Was this perhaps the very brow 
of the hill to which the townsmen of Jesus once hurried him that 
they might cast him down headlong?” “It might have been 
here,”’ we say ; and going a few yards further on we repeat, ‘It 
might have been here.’ But if you will listen to the voice of 
that infallible church whose high function it is to feed the 
human mind with certainties, you need not remain in doubt. ° 
Accept her guidance, and you will be led out of the town across 
the valley and up the opposite declivity to a point where the 
hill falls abruptly to the plain of Esdraelon. ‘Precisely to this 
spot,” the church will tell you, “the angry mob led Jesus.” It 
is not impossible indeed that this is in fact, ‘‘the mount of precipi- 
tation ;” though it would be easier to accept the location if it 
were somewhat nearer to Nazareth. 

It is a far cry from the snow-bound plains of Russia to the 
flower-strewn fields of Nazareth; but when we sauntered into 
the streets again before the call to dinner should sound, the 
formal duties of sight-seeing all discharged, we found them over- 
flowing with Russian pilgrims. They had seen Bethlehem and 
Jerusalem and had bathed in the Jordan (though one would 
hardly suspect it from their appearance), and they have come 
now to Nazareth to complete their pilgrimage by saying their 
prayers and paying their vows at the altar of the Greek church 
of the Angel Gabriel. The Greek convent had opened its doors 
to these orthodox believers, as in duty bound, and hospitably 
suffered them to spread their blankets upon the stone pavement 
of its spacious and empty courtyard. In the street without the 
thrifty people of Nazareth had extemporized a market, and were 
driving a brisk trade with their guests in bowls of steaming soup 
and blocks of coarse, dark bread. How dirty these pilgrims 
were, how ragged, how weary! But how cheerful they were, 
and how noisy, as they drank their tea, and cobbled their shoes 
and patched their garments! 

We greeted them as brethren in pilgrimage though they 
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could not understand our speech; for we and they alike had 
come to far Nazareth to ask what it had to tell us of its whilom 
townsman, the Son of Man. It did not seem too much to hope 
that the dullest and most superstitious of them all would carry 
home some clearer understanding of the earthly life of his Lord. 
Jesus cannot be to them hereafter only a painted picture dimly 
discerned through incense smoke and by the light of flaming can- 
dles, since they have seen the very fields in which his feet were set 
when he walked, a man among men. To us whose privilege it 
had been to enter upon our pilgrimage with some not altogether 
indefinite and misleading conceptions of the Nazarene already 
formed in our minds, “his own city” had also a new truth to 
impart, new, although it was old and the trite theme of much 
moralizing. For he who has climbed the hill of Nazareth in the 
footsteps of Jesus, and drank of the fountain of Nazareth which 
in the centuries since Jesus drank of it ‘‘has not wearied in well 
doing”’ must have gained thereby a more vivid understanding of 
the value of the ministry of the thirty unrecorded years; and 
his own life, whatever be its sphere, has widened immeasurably 
before him, as he learns that even in so narrow a round as the 
workshop, the synagogue and the home, there is ample space 
and opportunity to be daily increasing in wisdom and in favor 
with God and man. 


OUTLINE TOPICS IN THE HISTORY OF OLD TESTA- 
MENT PROPHECY. 


Ill. 


By WILLIAM R. HARPER, 
The University of Chicago. 


THE CLASSIFICATION OF PROPHETICAL MATERIAL. 


1, CLASSIFICATION OF PROPHETICAL SCHOOLS OF INTER- 
PRETATION.: 


1) The rationalistic school. 
2) The predictive school. 
a) The literalistic interpretation. 
6) The spiritualistic interpretation. 
3) The historical school. 
a) The conditional interpretation. 
6) The ideal interpretation. 


. CLASSIFICATION OF PROPHETICAL MATERIAL ACCORDING 

TO ITS CHARACTER.? 

1) Living prophecy, that is, lives and events as such, without 

. reference to the record of them. 

2) Experience prophecy, that is, stories of the past concerning 
great lives and significant events. 

3) Descriptive prophecy, that is, descriptions of the present, its 
wickedness, its obligations, etc. 

4) Predictive prophecy, that is, predictions of the future, whether 
of calamity or of glory. , 

*Immer, Hermeneutics of the N. T. (transl. by Newman), 5-103; Leathes, O. 7. 
Prophecy, 3-16, 235-56; Elliott and Harsha, Bid. Hermeneutics, 8-50; Oehler, O. 7: 
Theology, 484-94; Briggs, Mess. Proph., 1-66; Farrar, Hist. of Interpretation; Terry, 
Biblical Hermeneutics,2 31-70, 313-26; Davidson, The False Prophets, Exp., July 1895, 
1-17; Burnham, Manual of O. 7. [nterpretation, 100-7, 124-41, 177-206. 

*See Biblical World, Jan. 1896, p. 44. 
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3. CLASSIFICATION OF PROPHETICAL MATERIAL ACCORDING 
TO ITS CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER." 


1) Preliminary inquiry as to date, authorship, circumstances of 

origin, occasion and purpose. 

Materials for this inquiry. 

a) The book or writing itself. 
(1) The diction and style. 
(2) Historical allusions. 
(3) Religious ideas. 

6) Outside sources. 

Principles in accordance with which this inquiry ts made. 

a) Evidence may be gained from a study of language, 
style, etc. ; 

6) The method of history-writing employed, viz., compila- 
tion. 

c) Each writer spoke primarily for his own times. 

dad) The sacred narratives, neither science, history, nor 
poetry as such. 

e) Distinction to be made between an event, and the 
record of the event. 


f) Distinction to be made between an original utterance 
and the later literary form of the utterance. 

g) The writer influenced in his selection of. material, and 
in his form of presentation, by the purpose which he 
has in mind. 


4) The most important problems. 
a) The work of Moses.? 


*W.R. Smith, Zhe O. 7. in the Jewish Church; Bartlett, Sources of History in the 
Pentateuch; Briggs, Biblical Study, 75-104; Bissell, The Pentateuch; Driver, Jntro- 
duction?; Sayce, Higher Criticism and the Verdict of the Monuments, 1-60; Sanday, 
Inspiration,? 124-67; Harper and Green, The Pentateuchal Question, Hebraica, Oct. 
1888-July 1892; Cheyne, in W. R. Smith, Zhe Prophets of Zsrael?, VII.-XLVIII. 


2 Kalisch, A Hist. and Crit. Comm. on the O. 7., Gen., Exodus, and Lev., I. and II.; 
Stanley, Lectures on the Hist. of the Jewish Church, \-; Curtiss, The Levitical Priests; 
Delitzsch, Pentateuch-kritische Studien, i-xii, ZKWL, 1880; Reuss, Die Geschichte der 
Heiligen Schriften, 1-95; Konig, Der Offenbarungs begriff des A. T., 2 vols.; Green, 
Moses and the Prophets; Wellhausen, Skizzen und Vorarbeiten, 1/., Prolegomena, Art. 
Moses in Ency. Brit.; Bissell, The Pentateuch; Green, The Hebrew Feasts; Graf, 
Der heutige Stand der alltestamentlichen Wissenschaft; Dillmann, Die Genesis,® 
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6) The psalms to be assigned to David. * 
c) The relative position of J and E.? 

a) The date of Joel.3 

e) The correct interpretation of Hosea 1-3.‘ 


Die Biicher Exodus und Leviticus Die Biicher Numeri, Deuteronomium una 
Josua2; Kuenen, The Hexateuch; Vos, The Mosaic Origin of the Pentateuchal Codes; 
Stade, Geschichte, 1., 1-180; Moses and His Recent Critics, edited by Chambers ; 
Briggs, Zhe Higher Criticism of the Hexateuch; Addis, The Documents of the Hexa- 
teuch; Klostermann, Der Pentateuch; Holzinger, Einleitung in den Hexateuch; Driver, 


Introduction*, 1-150; Konig, Zinleitung, 134-245; Green, Zhe Higher Criticism of , 


the Pentateuch; Green, The Unity of the Book of Genesis; Renan, History of the People 
of Israel, 1., 131-78; Kittel, A History of the Hebrews, 1.; Rawlinson, Moses, His 
Life and Times, Taylor, Moses the Lawgiver; Art. in Smith’s Bis. Dict. 


* Hitzig, Psalms; Olshausen, Die Psalmen; Tholuck, Book of Psalms; Hupfeld, 
Psalms; Binnie, The Psalms; Alexander, The Psalms,§ 2 vols.; Cook, Johnson and 
Elliott, Psalms (The Bible Comm.); MacLaren, The Life of David as reflected in 
the Psalms; Ewald, Commentary on the Psalms, 2 vol3.; Murray, Lectures on the Origin 
and Growth of the Psalms; W.R. Smith, Zhe O. 7. in the Jewish Church, 176-207 ; 
Graetz, Kvritischer Kommentar zu den Psalmen; Bickell, Carmina Veteris Testamenti 
metrice; Vincent, Gates into the Psalm-Country; Perowne, The Book of Psalms®; 
Delitzsch, 4 Commentary on the Book of Psalms, 3 vols.; Cheyne, The Book of Psalms, 
The Origin and Religious Contents of the Psalter; Baethgen, Die Psalmen; Reuss, Die 
hebraische Poesie, 1-292; Sharpe, Zhe Student’s Handbook to the Psalms; Driver 
Introduction,? 337-67. 


* See references under n. 2, p. 200. 


3Justi, Joel; Credner, Der Prophet Joel; Graetz, Der einheitliche Charakter der 
Prophetie Joels; Ewald, Prophets of the O. T., 1., 107-14; Merx, Die Prophetie des Joel, 
Montet, De recentissimis disputationibus de Joelis aetate; Matheson, Joel, Exp., 
III., 1882, 191-203; Pearson, Zhe Prophecy of Joel; Matthes, Joel, Theol. Tijd., 1885, 
34-66, 129-60, 1887, 357-81; Beecher, /SBZZ, June-December, 1888, 14-40 ; David- 
son, Joel, Exp., VII., 1888, 198-211; Kessner, Das Zeitalter des Propheten Joel; 
Holzinger, Joel, ZAW, IX., 89-131; Kuenen, Onderzoek,? I1., 338-55; Preuss, 
Die Profetie Joels; Gerber, Das Zeitalter des Propheten Joel, Theol. Quartal., 1889, 3, 
355-86; Kirkpatrick, Doctrine of the Prophets, 46-78; Driver, /ntroduction,2 287-93; 
Gray, £xp., VIII., 1893, 208-25. 


4Wiinsche, Der Prophet Hosea; Davidson, Exp., X., 1879, 241-64; Cox, Exp., 
X., 1879, 422-32; Hitzig, Die zwolf kleinen Propheten,s 6-19; Matheson, Hosea, Exp., 
IV., 1882, 132-45; Sharpe, Motes and Dissertations upon the Prophecy of Hosea; 
Pusey, Zhe Minor Prophets, 1., 9-45; Denio, Hosea, 1, 2, O. T. Stud., April 1888, 
249-53; Murphy, Hosea, 1, 2, O. 7. Stud., June 1888, 319-20; Kuenen, Onderzoek, 
IL., 323-38; Cheyne, Hosea; Oort, Hosea, Theol. Tijd., 1890, 345-64, 480-505; Elms- 
lie, Hosea, Exp., I11., 1891, 63-80; Reuss, Die Propheten, 85-92; Wellhausen, Skizzen 
und Vorarbeiten, V., 95-105; Driver, /ntroduction,? 280-7 ; Schmoller, Hosea (Lange, 
Minor Prophets), 1-48. 
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J) The date of publication of Deuteronomy.* 

g) The authorship of Isaiah 40-66.” 

h) The relation of Ezekiel 40-48 to P or the Levitical 
code.3 

7) The relation of P to J, E, and D.4 

j) The date and place of Zechariah g—-11 and 12-14.5 

k) The date of the origin and the character of Daniel, in 
its present literary form.® 

7) The assignment of the various psalms.’ 


Schultz, Das Deuteronomium: Klieinert, Das Deuternomium und der Deutero- 
nomiker,; Deuteronomy the people’s book; Driver, Deuteronomy; Cheyne, Jeremiah, 48-86; 
Carpenter, Zhe book of Deuteronomy, The Mod. Rev. 1883, 252-81; Kuenen, Zhe 
Hexateuch 124-26; Driver, /ntroduction, 65-96; Art. Pentateuch in Ency. Brit., and 
Smith, B24. Dict. See also refs. under n. 2, p. 200. 


? Drechsler, Der Prophet Jesaia, 3 vols; Stier, Jesaia, nicht Pseudo-Jesaias; Rut- 
gers, De echtheid van het tweede gedeelte van Jesaia aangetoond; Klostermann, ZL 7h, 
1876, 1-60; Potwin, Bid. World, June, 1894, 435-9; Cheyne, /saiah, Exp., Feb. 1895, 
81-93; see also refs. in Bid. World, Feb. 1896, p. 123, n. 


3Graf, Geschichtliche Biicher, 81-3; Bertheau, YD7%, 1866, 150 ff.; Kloster- 
mann, ZZ7%, 1877, 406-45; Smend, Der Prophet Ezechiel, XXV.-XXVIII.; Horst, 
Lev. XVII-XXVI. und Hesehkiel; Kayser, YP7h, 1881, 648-65; Mitchell, Hed. Stud., 
Jan. and Feb. 1883, 159-60; Noldeke, Untersuchungen zur Kritik der A. T., 67-71; 
Kuenen, Religion of Israel, 11., 189-92; Wellhausen, Prolegomena, 376-84; Dillmann, 
Die Biicher Numeri, Deuteronomium und Josua?; Kuenen, Hexateuch, 272-87 ; Driver, 
Introduction,? 43-55, 123-50; Whitelaw, Ezekiel and the Priest’s Code, Pres. and Ref. 
Rev., July, 1894; Stebbins, O. 7. Stud., Apr. 1884, 289-95. 


4 See refs. under n. 2. p. 200. 


5 Hitzig, St. A7v., 1830, 25-45; Bleek, Ueber das Zeitalter von Sacharja, Kap, 9-14, 
St. Kr., 1852, 247-332; Kliefoth, Der Prophet Sacharjah; Stade, Deuterozacharja, 
ZAW, 1., 1-96; Lowe, The Heb. Student’s Comm. on Zech.; Perowne, Haggai and 
Zechariah, 47-157 ; Cheyne, /QR, 1889, 76-83; Kuenen, Onderzoek,? 408-26; Staerk, 
Untersuchungen iiber die Komposition und Abfassungkeit von Zach. 9 bis 14; Graetz, 
The Last Chapter of Zech., JQR, Jan. 1891, 208-19; Marti, Der Prophet Sacharja; 
Rubinkam, Zhe Second Part of the Book of Zech.; Driver, Jntroduction,2 322-33; 
Eckardt, ZAW, XIII., 76-109. 


6Lenormant, Za Divination chez les Chaldeans, 169 ff; Meinhold, Die Compos. 
des B. Daniel; Orelli, O. 7. Prophecy, 454-67; Fuller, 7he Book of Daniel in the light 
of recent Research and Discovery, Exp., 1., 1885, 217-25, 431-38; II., 437-47; 
Meinhold, Beitriige sur Erkl. des B. Daniel; Konig, Zinleittung, 382-93; Bevan, A 
short Comm. on the Book of Daniel; Driver, Jntroduction,? 458-83; Lampe, Pres. and 
Ref. Rev., July, 1895; Cornill, Zinditung, 254-60. 


See refs. under n. 1, p. 201. 
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4. CLASSIFICATION OF PROPHETICAL MATERIAL ACCORD- 
ING TO HISTORICAL PERIODS.' 
1. Prophecy before Israel’s Occupation of Canaan. 

Until the time of Samuel, about 1100 B. C., Israel was hardly 

settled in Canaan; the work of Samuel in organization marks 

an epoch. What prophetic material was in existence at the 
time of Samuel's birth? This will include: 

1) Israel’s inheritance of ancient traditions handed down 
from father to son. 

2) The institutions of Israel which were adopted in the - 
earliest stages of development as embodying prophetic 
truth. 

3) The most significant facts of history from Abraham to 
the birth of Samuel. 

4) The prophetic utterances which were published during 
this period as coming from God. 


2. Prophecy of the United Kingdom from about roso B. C. to 937 B. C. 
Samuel’s work is so closely identified with the organization 
of the kingdom that it may be roughly classed with that of 
Saul, David and Solomon, under the title of the United King- 
dom. What prophetic material was contributed during the 
lives of these four men? This will include: 

1) The lives themselves, and the important events connected 
with them. 

2) The institutions which had their origin, or on which 
emphasis was placed, during this period, e. g., the pro- 
phetic schools, the monarchy, the temple. 

3) The utterances of the prophets of the period, including 
Samuel, Nathan, Gad, etc. 

4) The prophetic psalms of the period, whether written by 
David or by others. 

5) Literary fragments, found in Genesis (e. g., 49:1-27), 
Num. (e.g., ch. 23,24), Samuel (¢.¢., 2 Sam. 3:33, 34), 
Kings (e. g., 1 Kings 8:12, 13). 

* This classification is intended only as a rough outline-sketch; the details will 


be filled out and the bibliography given in connection with the study of each separate 
section. 
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Prophecy of the Northern Kingdom (937-722 B. C.). 

From the disruption at the death of Solomon, suggested 

and carried out by the prophets, down to the fall of Samaria, 

prophecy flourished especially in the North. Here belong 

1) The significant events of history. 

2) The work of prophets who did not write, e. g., Elijah, 
Elisha, Jonah. 

3) The writings of such prophets as Amos and Hosea. 

4) The stories of the past which took their present literary 
form during this period; with which may be taken, by 
way of supplement, 

5) Southern history and literature, during this same period. 


. Prophecy of Isaiah and his Contemporaries (‘740-640 B. C.). 


Northern Israel having come to an end, there remains only 

Judah. This division will include the period during which 

Assyria lays its hand upon the chosen people. 

1) The historical events of the reigns of Jotham, Ahaz, 
Hezekiah, Manasseh and Amon. 

2) The historical records which take literary form in these 
times. 

3) The utterances of such prophets as Isaiah, Micah and 
Nahum. 


. Prophecy of Jeremiah and his Contemporaries (640-586 B. C.). 


This is the period of the downfall of Jerusalem, and includes 

1) The historical events from the beginning of Josiah’s 
reign down to and including the fall of Jerusalem. 

2) The historical records which take literary form in this 
period, e. g., Deuteronomy, Kings. 

3) The utterances of Zephaniah, Jeremiah, Habakkuk, and 
the earlier sermons of Ezekiel. 


. Prophecy of the Babylonian Captivity (586-538 B.C.). 


This is a period of foreign residence, including 

1) The facts and significance of the captivity. 

2) The literary material which took form in Babylon, e. g,, 
Job. 

3) The Lamentations of Jeremiah; the sermons of Ezekiel, 
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Obadiah; the Deutero-Isaiah; the original of Daniel, 
and many psalms. 

7. Prophecy of the Restoration (538-459 B. C.). 

When the Jews are reinstated in Jerusalem under Zerubbabel 
and Joshua, a new epoch begins which includes 
1) The events connected with and following the Restora- 
tion. 
2) The sermons of Haggai and Zechariah (1-8) and the 
psalms of the times. 
3) The sermons of Malachi. 
. The Last Days of Prophecy. 
An indefinite period, closing at all events with the struggle 
of the Maccabees, 160 B.C., within which may be classified. 
1) The events of Jewish history after 459 B.C., under Per- 
sian, Greek, and Syrian supremacy. 
2) The books which now take on their final form, e. g., the 
Pentateuch, Jonah, and Daniel. 
3) The utterances found in Joel, Zechariah 9-14; the later 
temple-psalms, and the psalms of the Maccabean times. 
5. CLASSIFICATION WITH REFERENCE TO THE WORK OF 

THE PROPHET. 

Questions upon external nntene, relating to the Prophet, 

rather than to Prophecy, must also be classified, in order that 

the contribution of each great period with respect to each 
question may be obtained. These are: 

1) The private life of the prophet: his parentage, home, educa- 
tion, occupation, and social position. 

2) The method of divine communication to the prophet’: dream, 
vision, spiritual enlightenment, external agencies employed, 
lot, urim and thummim. 

3) The prophet’s method of proclaiming the message: oral, written ; ; 
symbolic actions; literary skill, oratorical ability. 

4) The history-writing of the prophet, its methods and character- 
istics. 

5) The political activity of the prophet, its forms and principles. 

6) The ministerial activity of the prophet, its forms and principles. 


Hoffmann, ZAW, III., 87-96; Oehler, Zheol. of the O. T., 464-84; Orelli, O. 7. 
Prophecy, 4-25; Riehm, Messianic Prophecy, 14-31; Briggs, Messianic Prophecy, 5-18. 
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6. CLASSIFICATION ACCORDING TO THE PRINCIPAL IDEAS 
OF PROPHECY.: 

It is understood that during each of the periods described 
above contributions toward the development of Hebrew 
prophetic thought were made to the sum of knowledge 
existing in preceding periods. These contributions 
covered many subjects. For the sake of convenience 
the following general classification of ideas is given: 


1) Righteousness and faith. 

2) Morality and standards of morality. 

3) Worship and forms of worship. 

4) Covenant between God and man. 

5) God as a person; his manifestation of himself; his 

names. 

6) The being and attributes of God. 

7) God in creation and history. 

8) Angels, cherubim and seraphim. 

9) The origin, nature, dignity and destiny of man. 
10) Evil spirits. 
11) The origin and nature of sin; guilt. 
12) Death and the future world. 


13) The advent of Jehovah and Jehovah’s day. 

14) The holy land and Israel’s future. 

15) The future destruction of the heathen. 

16) The new covenant. 

17) The royal order and the Messianic king. 

18) The prophetic order and prophetism. 

19) The priestly order and the priesthood. 

20) The suffering servant. 

tDuhm, Die Theologie der Propheten, 118-26, 137-41, 145-9, 168-78, 183-8, 
217-28, 240-51, 256-63, 287-301, 321-4; Urwick, Zhe Servant of Jehovah, Oehler, 
Theology of the O. T., 100-15, 124-37, 158-74, 437-63, 495-536; Briggs, Messianic 
Prophecy, 476-99; Duff, O. 7. Theology; Kirkpatrick, Zhe Doctrine of the Prophets; 
Schultz, O. 7. Theology, 2 vols.; Piepenbring, Zheology of the O. T.; Kayser, Theol- 
ogie des A. T.,2 122-53, 168-72, 173-79, 229-33, 233-60, 276-90, 295; Schlottmann, 
Kompendium der Bibl. Theologie,? 65-94; W.R. Smith, 7he Prophets of Israel?; Cor- 
nill, Zhe Prophets of Israel; Dillmann, Hanabuch der Alttestamentichen Theologie, 474- 
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Aivs to Bible Weaders. 


THE REVELATION OF JOHN. 
By the REv. PROFESSOR MILTON S. TERRY, D.D., 
Garrett Biblical Institute. 


Questions of authorship and date-—Remarkable character of the book.—' 


The interpretation prejudiced by extravagant notions of biblical prophecy.— 
Theme, the coming of Christ's Kingdom.—Nature of the Kingdom spiritual 
but revolutionary.—The Revelation a symbolical picture of the fall of Judaism 
and the assured triumph of Christianity in the world.—Analysis. 


‘l'HE different opinions respecting the authorship of the New Testa- 
ment books commonly attributed to John may be briefly stated as 
follows : 

1. John the son of Zebedee, the disciple and apostle of Jesus, was 
the author of the Revelation, the fourth gospel and the three epistles. 

2. John, the Apostle, was the author of the Revelation, but not of 
‘the gospel and the epistles. 

3. John the Apostle was the author of the gospel and the epistles, 
but not of the Revelation. Those who adopt this last view attribute 
the Revelation either (1) to a presbyter John, mentioned in ancient 
writings, or (2) to John Mark, the companion of Paul and Barnabas, 
or (3) to some otherwise unknown John, whose only remaining monu- 
ment is this book. 

The external evidence is overwhelmingly in favor of the first 
opinion named. The objections to the apostolic authorship are based 
mainly on internal evidence. It is argued that the author of the 
Revelation does not call himself an apostle, but a servant, a brother 
and partaker in tribulation, which is a negative way of implying that 
he was not an apostle. He does not assume apostolical authority, nor 
the paternal relation traceable in 1 John 2:1, 5:21, 2 John 1, and 3 
John 1. But the most weighty argument is derived from the language 


* Under this head will be published from month to month articles intended to 
furnish help in the intelligent reading of the books of the Bible as books. They will 
aim to present not so much fresh results of critical investigation as well-established 
and generally recognized conclusions. 
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and style, which are acknowledged to be remarkably different from the 
gospel and the epistles. There are numerous Hebraisms and peculiar 
solecisms. The addresses to the seven churches are stern and lordly, 
quite unlike the manner of John’s epistles. Instead of the calm and 
profound utterances of the other Johannine writings, we find visions, 
symbols, and vivid pictures of things in heaven and on earth. Instead 
of the spiritual worship taught in the fourth gospel, we have gorgeous 
ideals of cherubim, elders, angels, glorified spirits and all things in 
heaven and earth and under the earth and in the sea, giving glory 
to him who sits upon the throne. The description of the Word of 
God, the Antichrist, the judgment and the resurrection are in notable 
contrast with these doctrines as they appear in the gospel and 
the epistles. It may be safely said that aside from the external testi- 
mony no modern critic would suspect that the Revelation was written 
by the author of the other so called Johannine books. 

All these arguments against the Johannine authorship of the Apoc- 
alypse are offset by other considerations which take from their apparent 
value. The subject-matter and scope of the Revelation account for 
most of the differences mentioned above. It is a book of prophecy. 
The addresses to the churches are not so much epistles as prophetic 
messages. The visions are not intended to inculcate doctrines but to 
disclose things which were shortly to come to pass. The difference of 
language may further be accounted for by supposing that the gospel 
and epistles were written long after the Revelation. On the whole, 
we see no sufficient reason for rejecting the best testimony of the early 
church. But the question is of no serious importance in itself, or for 
the interpretation of the book. God may have sent this “testimony 
of Jesus Christ” by some other John than the beloved disciple. 

Two different opinions have long prevailed respecting the date of 
the Apocalypse. One rests mainly on the testimony of Irenaeus, who 
is understood to refer the composition to the latter part of the reign 
of Domitian (¢. ¢., about A. D. 96.) The other depends on internal 
evidence, which points to a time prior to the destruction of Jerusalem 
by the Romans, and during the reign of Nero. The trend of modern 
criticism is unmistakably in favor of the earlier date. The witness of 
the book itself is entitled to more consideration than the ambiguous 
statement of Irenaeus. 

The Revelation is in many respects the most remarkable book of 
the New Testament. It is the consummation and crown of all the 
apocalyptic books of prophecy. The author makes a most discrimi- 
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nating use of figures, names and symbols, and it is worthy of note 
that there is hardly a vision or symbol that is not to some extent appro- 
priated from the Old Testament. This fact, however, does not mili- 
tate against the originality of the writer. “It is not every collection 
of straws that makes a bird’s nest.” -It is no detriment to the value of 
the Lord’s prayer that its several petitions had in many ways been 
poured out in pious supplication before the Lord himself set them in 
their present inimitable form. 

The exposition of this book has been prejudiced in many ways. 
Unsound and extravagant notions of the nature of prophecy have 
been the principal cause of the multifarious exegesis. Many come to’ 
the study of this Apocalypse assuming in advance that one may reason- 
ably expect to find in it detailed predictions of the politics of modern 
Europe, or of all the great events of human history to the end of time. 
In spite of the author’s repeated declaration that his prophecy is of 
things shortly to come to pass, many an expositor has insisted that 
even these words must be harmonized with the idea of centuries of 
delay. 

There is a much more simple and natural interpretation. The one 
great theme running through the entire book, so conspicuous that the 
wildest exegesis has not failed to see it, is the coming and kingdom of 
Christ, with special reference to the preliminary overthrow of some 
hostile persecuting power that stood in the way. The main question 
of exegesis is, What was that great city or obstacle which must needs 
be overthrown before the city and kingdom of God could be mani- 
fested ? 

In answering this question the best expositors divide in their views 
of the nature and time of the kingdom of Christ. There are those who 
teach that the kingdom of God and his Christ, as presented in the New 
Testament, has never been established in this world. It is an event of 
the future, and will be ushered in with great spectacular display in the 
clouds of heaven. The other view of the kingdom is that it is a spir- 
itual dispensation, a new era of religious life and knowledge; that 
Christ introduced this new dispensation and secured its firm establish- 
ment through the preaching of apostles in the last days of the Jewish 
state; and that the kingdom of God in Christ is now the mightiest 
religious force in the world. The reign of the Lord Jesus Christ is 
primarily a conquest of the hearts of men, and therefore the beginning 
and progress of his kingdom is likened to the mustard seed and the 
leaven. As the number of his subjects increases, and his truth becomes 
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a conspicuous factor in human civilization, the kingdoms of the world 
become also a part of his heavenly dominion. So his kingdom is not 
of the world, but is destined to overcome the world. 

Our explanation of the Revelation accepts the latter view of the 
kingdom of Christ. There is no teaching of our Lord more clearly 
recorded in the synoptic gospels than that the Son of Man was to 
come in his kingdom before some of those who heard him speak should 
taste of death (Matt. 16: 28, Mark 9:1, Luke 9:27). And unless the 
language of Matthew 24, and its parallels in Mark and Luke are alto- 
gether misleading, Jesus most positively declared that his coming on 
the clouds of heaven would accompany or immediately follow the 
destruction of the Jewish state. The ruin of Jerusalem and the temple 
was to mark the end of the pre-Messianic age, and the full inaugura- 
tion of a new dispensation of the kingdom of God. 

We accordingly understand the Revelation to be a visional picture 
of the fall of Judaism with its national city and temple, and the conse- 
quent assured establishment of Christianity. The old covenant had 
“become aged, and was nigh unto vanishing away” (Heb. 8:13), but 
its removal involved a shaking not only of the earth, but also of the 
heaven (Heb. 12:26). The mighty change from the old to the new is 
depicted, in perfect harmony with the style of the Old Testament apoc- 
alypses, as a world-convulsing revolution. Sun, moon and stars and 
the heaven itself collapse, and the crisis of ages is signaled by voices 
and thunders and earthquake. But to insist that such symbolical pic- 
tures are a literal description of the destruction of the physical world 
is to shut one’s eyes to the obviously metaphorical significance of the 
same language in the Old Testament. 

Any adequate exposition of the Revelation requires a volume larger 
than the book itself. In the remaining space allotted to this article we 
can only outline the general plan and contents of the prophecy. 

The book is divisible into two nearly equal parts, the second 
beginning with chapter 12. These two parts are together a duplicate 
picture of the one great theme. Similar examples of a double apoca- 
lyptic representation are seen in the dreams of Joseph and of Pharaoh, 
and in the prophecies of Daniel and of Zechariah. Accordingly, the 
overthrow of “Babylon the Great” in the second part is but a sym- 
bolical counterpart of “the great city, which spiritually is called Sodom 
and Egypt” in the first part. The catastrophe of the first part ends 
with the vision of the opened temple of God in the heaven, and the 
sound of great yoices in heaven shouting, “The kingdom of the world 
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is become the kingdom of our Lord and of his Christ: and he shall 
reign unto the ages of the ages” (11:15). The catastrophe of the 
second part is followed by the vision of the New Jerusalem, the river 
and tree of life, the throne of God and of the Lamb, the glory of his 
servants, and the declaration that “they shall reign unto the ages of 
the ages” (22:5). The following analysis of these two sections, pre- 
sented by the author before the American Society of Biblical Exegesis, 
and printed in its Journal, is herewith submitted to the readers of THE 
BiBLicaAL WORLD. 


ANALYSIS. 
FIRST PART. 
The Revelation of the Lamb, I-X1. 
a. Title and superscription 131-3 
6. Salutation. 1:4-6 
c. Apocaly ptic announcement 1:7-8 
I. THE EPISTLES TO THE SEVEN CHURCHES - 1:9—3:22 
a. Introductory Christophany 1:9-20 
6. The seven epistles: 
1. To the Church in Ephesus 2: 1-7 
2. To the Church in Smyrna 2:8-11 
3. To the Church in Pergamum 2:12-17 
4. To the Church in Thyatira 2: 18-29 
5. To the Church in Sardis 3:1-6 
6. To the Church in Philadelphia 3:7-13 
7. To the Church in Laodicea 3: 14-22 
Il. THE OPENING OF THE SEVEN SEALS 4—7 
a. The heavenly theophany 4: 
4. The book with seven seals 5:1-5 
c. The lamb at the throne 5:6-10 
The worship of God and the Lamb 5: 11-14 
e. The opening of the seals: 


1. First seal opened (white horse) 6:1, 2 
2. Second seal opened (red horse) 6:3, 4 
3. Third seal opened (black horse) 6:5, 6 
4. Fourth seal opened (pale horse) 6:7;:5 
5. Fifth seal opened (souls under altar) 6:9-II 
6. Sixth seal opened (shaking of earth and heavens) 6:12-17 
[First interlude 7 
(1) The sealing of elect Israel 7:1-8 

(2) The innumerable multitude washed in the blood 
of the Lamb 7:9-17] 


7. Seventh seal opened 8:1 
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III. THE SOUNDING OF THE SEVEN TRUMPETS 8—11 
a. The seven angels 8:2 
6. The angel with the censer 8:3-6 
c. The trumpets sounded : 
1. First trumpet sounded (earth smitten) 8:7 
2. Second trumpet sounded (sea smitten) 8:8, 9 
3. Third trumpet sounded (rivers and fountains) 8:10, II 
4. Fourth trumpet sounded (sun smitten) 8:12 
[Eagle of woe 8:13] 
. Fifth trumpet sounded (locust-plague g:I-II 
[Second announcement of woe 9:12] 
. Sixth trumpet sounded (Euphrates-armies) 9, 13-21 
[Second interlude 1O:I—11:13 
(1) Mighty angel from heaven 10: 1-7 
(2) Eating of the little book 10:8-11 
(The sealed book of 5:1-5 is now the opened book of 10:8-11. The 
Lamb took it out of the hand of him who sat on the throne (5:7); having 
opened its seven seals he gives it to John as a word of prophecy, and John 
takes it out of the angel’s hand. The book is no other than “the revelation 
of Jesus Christ, which God gave him” (z.e. Jesus), and which he in turn “sent 
and signified by his angel unto his servant John,” as stated in chap. 1:1.) 
(3) Measuring of the temple let, 


(4) The two witnesses 11:3-13] 
[Announcement of third woe 11:14] 
7. Seventh trumpet sounded (the end) 11: 15-19 
(1) The kingdom becomes Christ’s I1:15 

(2) The song of triumph 11:16-18 . 
(3) God’s temple in heaven’ opened Il:19 


SECOND PART. 
The Revelation of the Bride, the Wife of the Lamb, XI1.-XX1]. 


I. THE WOMAN AND THE DRAGON 12 
. The woman in travail £3:4,2 
. The great red dragon 12: 3-4 
. The child caught up to God and the woman nourished 
in the wilderness 12:5-6 
. War in heaven 12:7,8 
. The dragon and his angels cast out 12:9 
. Consequent joy in heaven 12:10-12 
7. Persecution of the woman and the rest of her seed 12: 13-17 
II. THE Two BEASTS 13 
1. The beast out of the sea 13:1-10 
2. The beast out of the land 13: 11-18 
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III. A SEVENFOLD REVELATION OF TRIUMPH AND JUDGMENT 14 
1. The Lamb and his thousands on Mt. Zion 1431-5 

. The eternal gospel 14:6, 7 

. Fallen Babylon p 14:8 

. The solemn admonition 14: 9-12 

. The blessed dead 14:13 

. The harvest of the earth 14:14-16 

7. The vintage of judgment. 14:17-20 


IV. THE SEVEN LAST PLAGUES 15:16 
a. The seven angels IGS 
6. Song by the glassy sea 15 :2-4" 
c. The procession of the angels 15 :5-8 
@. Pouring out of the bowls of wrath 16:1 

. First plague (grievous sore) 16:2 
. Second plague (sea turned to blood) 1633 
. Third plague (rivers and fountains turned to blood) 16: 4-7 
. Fourth plague (sun smitten) 16:8,9 
. Fifth plague (throne of beast sneonia 16:10, 11 
. Sixth plague (Euphrates-armies) 16: 12-16 
. Seventh plague (Babylon doomed) 16:17-21 


V. BABYLON, THE GREAT HARLOT 17-—Ig9: 10 
. Vision of the harlot 17:1-6 
. The mystery explained 17:7-18 
. Angelic proclamation 18: 1-3 
. Another heavenly voice 18 : 4-8 
. Dirges and rejoicing over her fall 18 :g-20 
. Symbolic act and word of doom 18 : 21-24 
. The heavenly halleluiahs 19: 1-8 


| 


[Angel's words to John 19:9, 10] 


VI. MILLENNIAL CONFLICT AND TRIUMPH : 11—21:8 
. The heavenly conqueror Ig: 11-16 
. The great supper of sacrifice 19:17, 18 
. Beast and false prophet destroyed Ig: 19-21 
. Satan chained and in prison 20: 1-3 
. Millennial period consummated in the final overthrow 
of Satan 20: 4-10 
. The final judgment 20: 11-15 
. New Heaven, new Earth, and new Jerusalem 21:1-8 


[| Here are seven closely related pictures of the assured triumph of the holy 
heaven over all the hostile powers of earth and hell, and each}of the seven 
begins with “and I saw.” This sevenfold vision of victory corresponds in the 
apocalyptic scheme with the seven last plagues which issued in the fall of 
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Babylon the harlot. The last of those seven was accompanied by a voice 
from the throne which said “it is done” (16:17), and Babylon the great 
was judged. The last of these seven is accompanied by another voice from 
the throne, which says “they are done” (21 :6), and all things are made new 
(cf. 11:15). The entire Messianic era is here viewed as one group of pictures, 
and the seer beholds it as a unit, and makes no attempt, as literalists imagine, 
to write a history of Christianity beforehand. His prophecy is of things 
destined to come to pass shortly, and the vision of “the thousand years” is in 
no way inconsistent with this claim. The new age simply and quickly follows 
the conclusion of the old, and in a few vivid pictures set in symbolic figures 
which the Old Testament prophets had already employed, the writer portrays 
all that was given him to know of the great future of the kingdom of God. 

It should also be noted that as the seventh plague was followed by a 
detailed vision of Babylon the harlot, so the seventh vision of millennial 
triumph is followed by elaborate portraiture of “the Jerusalem which is above 
and is our mother” (Gal. 4:26). And each of these elaborated visions is a 
special and supplementary revelation of one of the seven angels of the seven 
bowls (cf. 17:1 and 21 :9).] 


VII. JERUSALEM, THE GLORIOUS BRIDE 21 :9—22:5 
1. Vision of New Jerusalem 21:9-14 

. Measure of city and walls 21:15-17 

. Materials of its structure 21 :18-21 


. Its temple and its light 21:22, 23 

. Character of its inhabitants 21 :24-27 

. River and trees of life 22:1, 8 

7. Eternal reign in glory 22 33-5 
CONCLUSION 22 :6-21 
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Comparative-Religion Wotes. 


Religions for Humanity.—Bass of Glarus, Germany, delivered before the 
“General Evangelical Protestant Missionary Union” an address upon “ The 
Task of our Missionary Cause,” in which he described and compared the 
great religions of the world. ‘“ Missions,” said he, “have for their presuppo- 
sition the idea that religion goes beyond national boundaries and that 
humanity is a great whole which should find unity in its holiest feelings and 
interests. Building on this presupposition three religions have laid claim to 
the destiny of becoming world religions, Buddhism, Christianity, Islam. But 
* though Buddhism and Islam are steadily making new converts, neither will 
ever be the religion of humanity. Not Buddhism. For that which is to 
pervade and vivify all mankind, is not something that has been hatched out 
in the solitude of a monastery, is not to be an embodiment of flight from the 
world, nor is it blind to the value of life; but it must spring out of the fresh 
full life of a people, must be adapted to the fresh, full life of mankind. Not 
Islam. For first it is confined by local and national bounds on account of its 
relation to the central santuary in Mekka, and, second, it came forth from the 
beginning as a completed system which as formed from the heterogeneous 
and foreign elements, lacked any flexibility and inner power of renewal, so 
that it was foreordained to stagnation and deprived of the ability to adapt 
itself to peoples of various spiritual characteristics. 

“Christianity is wholly different. In it all things unite that can lend toa 
religion the capacity to become a world religion. It is the most internal and 
spiritual of all religions, based upon the inborn impulse of every man toward 
love, gratitude, trust. Hence it recommends itself naturally to nobler natures 
it has, from the first, easy and sympathetic access to the anima naturaliter 
christiana. It offers, however, so inexhaustible a treasury of powers for 
strengthening, comforting and purifying men, that it meets completely all 
inner needs. It communicates the most lofty knowledge of God, assigns to 
man the most dignified position in the universe that could be imagined, shows 
him a sure escape from sin and misery, educates him into the noblest morality, 
conducts him to inward peace. All this lends to Christianity a wondrous 
power to win hearts. In addition, it is dependent in its activity upon no peo- 
ple, no grade of culture, no period of time. This fact is due to its entering 
into the world, not as something complete from the first, neither in respect to 
written law, nor a definite organization. No religious founder left the future 
so open to his church as did Jesus. He satisfied himself with laying down 
the great fundamental principles of the kingdom of God, all else he left to 
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his followers. Thus the Christians were compelled themselves to seek the 
necessary outward form for the new divine life with which they were filled, 
themselves to undertake the doctrinal formulation of accepted truth, them, 
selves to build the outward form of worship and organization. Therefore the 
possibility given to every age to do all this anew, and to every people so to 
form the Christian life on the basis of its own relations and in connection with 
its spiritual development hitherto, as shall best correspond to its national char- 
acteristics. Christianity can accordingly take on the most manifold forms 
without giving up any of its principles. While other religions have stiffened 
into formulas and rituals, Christianity can enter into ever new combinations, 
especially with the national life of its confessors. It can become national, a 
vivifying element in the spiritual life of a people. By all these advantages 
it is predisposed as no other religion to become not only the religion of a 
nation but of nations, yes, the universal human religion.” 


In What is the Hebrew Religion unique ?— Mr. Th. G. Pinches presented 
before the Victoria Institute a paper, now printed in its Journal (Vol. 28, 1), 
on “ The Religious Ideas of the Babylonians.” Mr. Pinches is a careful and 
able scholar, but he has no faculty for the organization and literary presenta- 
tion of his ideas. It is difficult to know exactly what he is getting at in this 
paper, but some of the materials he has collected are valuable. His theory 
seems to be this, that a monotheistic tendency is traceable in the development 
of the Babylonian religion, that, from early times, the more enlightened 
religionists believed that all gods were manifestations of one being. The 
proof is drawn (1) from the presence in proper names of identical characteristics 
and attitudes applied to different deities, ¢. g., “‘ Marduk-is-lord-of-the-gods,” 
Nebo-is-lord-of-the-gods,” ‘“Shamash-is-lord-of-the-gods ;'’ (2) from the 
identification of one god with another, ¢. g., in a document here translated 
Marduk is identified with thirteen other gods; (3) from a striking identifica- 
tion of many gods with a certain deity Aa, another form of whose 
name is Ya, e. g.,in names of the Eponym canon like Assur-Aa, 2. e¢., 
Assur is Aa; (4) from the use of the general term for god, zu, in 
proper names and elsewhere in inscriptions, ¢. g., Ibui-ilu, 7 ¢., ‘God 
has made,” Amel-ili, z. ¢., ‘man of God.” Mr. Pinches adds that it cannot 
be said that the monotheistic side of the Babylonian religion was by any 
means so strong as the polytheistic. It was esoteric. 

The proper names containing names of deities are the chief source of Mr. 
Pinches’ materials, and he has given us some very interesting and important 
ones, which seem to be identical with biblical names. Thus Babylonia gives 
us Beliah, Samuel, Ahiah, Barachel, Ishmael, Gamaliel, Malchiah, Beniah, 
etc. The existence ofthis Ya or Yawa suggests some questions about Jah and 
Jehovah. He accepts a connection between these names. He declares that 
the existence of this name for “God in Assyro-Babylonian vouches for the 
extreme antiquity of the word and shows that it was common to a large 
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portion of the Semitic race. Yahwah (Jehovah), however, was a name of God 
peculiar to the Hebrews.” 

In the discussion of this paper some curious ideas were advanced. One 
view suggested was that this material argued in favor of a primitive monothe- 
ism; another, that “it disposed excellently of the imagination that Abraham 
was the first monotheist.”” Professor Hommel thought that the name Aa or 
Yau, meaning originally either (1) “heaven” or (2) “Ea,” was the original 
of the Hebrew Yahu, which Moses transformed to Yahve (¢. ¢., Jehovah), so 
filling the old heathenish word for heaven (or Ea) with new substance, and 
giving a new theological meaning instead of the old mythological. Mr. 


Pinches could not agree that Moses knowingly did this, if Jah is the same as | 


Ea, because Ea was creator not of the earth, but of the Gods, and to transform 
a being so distinctly polytheistic as this into the Hebrew Yahve would not 
have been desirable. It is certainly significant that so much of the Hebrew 
religious material finds its identical counterpart in the Babylonian. If, on the 
one hand, this fact does really argue in favor of a primitive monotheism — 
which is not so evident —it seems to threaten at the same time the uniqueness 
of the origin of the Hebrew religion and its development, for the same names 
and similar ideas appear in Babylonia, not merely previous to the origin of 
the Hebrew religion, but parallel with its history. Was it, after all, the use 
to which these names and institutions were put in Israel that was unique, not 
the names and institutions themselves ? 

It may be added that the position taken by Mr. Pinches in this paper 
respecting the existence of a Babylonian deity 4a equivalent to Yahve has 
been very emphatically negatived by Professor Morris Jastrow, Jr., in a paper 
printed in the Journal of Biblical Literature, for 1894. It is not evident, 
however, that the grounds he brings forward are sufficient to overthrow the 
positive evidence which Mr. Pinches gives. His language is very strong ; 
é. g., “the supposition that the deity Yah should have been known and 
worshiped in Babylonia prior even to the appearance of the Terachites in 
Palestine, without leaving any trace beyond the survival in proper names, is 
too preposterous to be seriously entertained.” He would hold that the aa or 
ya is an emphatic ending which appears not merely in Babylonian names but 
in Hebrew names as well. Ahia would mean not “my brother is Yah,” or 
“brother of Yah,” but “dear brother” or, perhaps, “brotherly.” While he 
has not been able to explain on his hypothesis the presence of the sign for 
“God” before this name Aa in Babylonian proper names, he has done real 
service to scholarship in compelling a revision of the ordinary view that all 
Hebrew proper names in which za or ya is an element contain, therefore, 
necessarily the divine name Yahwe. Compare, for further discussion, Barton, 
in Philadelphia Oriental Studies, p. 87, and Driver, Studia Biblica, Vol. |., 
also a paper by Dr. Clay in the Lutheran Church Review for 1895, p. 196, 
where Professor Jastrow’s views on some of these points are refuted. 
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Exploration and Discovery. 


THE DISCOVERY OF A NEW TEMPLE ON PHIL. 


From Herr Ludwig Borchardt, royal engineer, who has been sent as the 
representative of the German government at the excavations now being 
carried forward on the island of Phile at the first cataract, the following 
card has been received : 

SCHELLAL, 22, I, 1896. 

LIEBER BREASTED: Wir haben jetzt hier einen neuen Tempel gefunden, in 
dem der nubische Kénig Ergamenes mit Ptolemzus [V. zusammen vorkommt Zu 
sehen ist von diesem Tempel so gut wie nichts, aber ich hoffe, wir werden ihn wieder 
aufbauen kénnen. 

IHR BORCHARDT. 

That is to say: ‘We have just found a new temple here, in which the 
Nubian King Ergamenes occurs, together with Ptolemy IV. There is prac- 
tically nothing to be seen of this temple, but we hope to be able to build it up 
again.” 

In view of the approaching dam, which the English are to build across 
the Nile above the beautiful island of Phile, and which may result in the 
destruction of the lovely ruins there, excavations have this winter been under- 
taken, as one result of which the above temple has been discovered. Our 
frontispiece shows how much will be lost with even the partial demolition of 
the temple of Isis, which has made Philze famous since the days of Herod- 
otus. 


IN a letter from Aaleeh, Mt. Lebanon, Syria, which appeared in the /nde- 
pendent for October 24, Dr. Henry H. Jessup, D.D., writes: “It is a new 
experience for us old residents in Syria to look out upon railway trains pass- 
ing in the distance, and see the French locomotives dragging their burdens 
up the cogged track over Lebanon toward the Bukaa and Damascus. The 
passenger train is ten hours in passing over the one hundred and twenty miles, 
scaling Lebanon at an elevation of five thousand feet above the sea. The 
road was opened August 4, and already the freight traffic is so great that 
three freight trains a day-cannot meet the demand. As we arrived August 
12 from New York, we have not yet been over the road to Damascus; but Dr. 
Crawford tells me that the ride from Damascus up the river Abana to the 
fountain of Fiji, and on to Zebedany, under the dense shade of poplars and 
by the roaring river, is most refreshing and delightful. The ride over the 
heights of Lebanon is no less so, with its bold scenery and magnificent views 
of the distant sea and the rocky mountain gorges.” 
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Wotes and Opinions. 


WE are sorry to record the discontinuance of the 7inker, the biblical and 
theological journal which for four years now has been edited by the Rev. Jas. 
Excell and published by Jas. Nisbet and Co., London. The reason given 
by the editor is as follows: ‘I am anxious to withdraw from all literary work 
as soon as possible, and to take a prolonged rest. Doubtless arrangements, 
could have been made for the continuance of the magazine in other hands, 
but I have not cared to incur the trouble of making them. It is true that we 
sacrifice a considerable monthly circulation, but under the circumstances it 
cannot be easily avoided.” The 7hinker has rendered a real service to the 
biblical world by its good original articles, but mainly by the condensed 
reproduction of many leading articles from Bible scholars in all countries. 
There will be good original articles still published in various periodicals, but 
the latter work of bringing together many of the best articles in condensed 
form will cease with the 7Aznker ; it was its special feature, and it will be the 
public’s special loss. 


Was Job Jehovah’s Champion ?—President Ballantine, of Oberlin, has pub- 
lished a brief essay on Job, entitled “Jehovah’s Champion, a study of the 
Book of Job.” It is a delightful series of interpretative chapters, written in a 
simple, clear style, and full of thoughtful suggestion. There is no reference 
to the historical background or purpose of the poem. It is interpreted as 
though a record of purely personal experience, as a contribution to a problem 
of individual life. He finds the keynote of all in the thought of Job as 
“‘Jehovah’s champion, divinely selected and put forward to fight for God's 
honor.” Is this satisfactory? A champion fights on behalf of some one 
against his enemy. But does the book anywhere suggest enmity between 
God and Satan or that God needs a champion against Satan? That relation 
between the two is of much later growth. The prologue represents Satan as 
an angel of God, and in his disagreeable ministry assigned by God himself 
to devote his attention to Job. In the poetical portions Job seems to be 
‘contending against God rather than for him —nay, he really does overcome the 
God whom his friends set up against him, and in whom he had himself once 
believed and to whom, in the prologue, he had humbly submitted. A new 
idea of God dawns upon him in his distress, born out of it. The old God is 
gone forever. The real purpose of the poem is to advance a new thought 
about Jehovah — to offer a new Jehovah to the Jews (in exile?). The,sublimity 
of the poem lies not merely in the thought itself, but chiefly in the daring 
imagination which conceived and the mighty strength in achievement which 
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carried through the method of presenting the thought, viz., through the spiritual 
struggles of an individual brought down to the very gates of hell. Job is 
Jehovah's “champion” only in the sense of being a champion of the new 
against the old Jehovah. This idea, however, was not probably in Dr. 
Ballantine’s mind when he chose the title. He has selected an unfortunate 
title for a most admirable booklet. 


Germans to the Rescue of Moses!—Some of our German scholars are 
determined not to let the critical writers hold the field uncontested. Dr. 
Zahn has defended the Mosaic origin of Deuteronomy, and in general attacked 
critical methods and results. A new book has recently appeared from Pastor 
Eduard Rupprecht in behalf of the Mosaic origin of the entire Pentateuch. 
Both writers are vigorous in their methods of treatment, and a warmth of 
style suggestive of the purport makes them lively reading. They are fond of 
giving vivid titles to their books, implying their attitude. Zahn calls his 
book Earnest Glances into the Madness of Modern Old Testament Criticism ; 
that of Rupprecht’s is Zhe Riddle of the Mosaic Pentateuch and its False 
Solution. The motto on the cover reads, ‘Why halt ye between two opin- 
ions? If the Lord be God, follow him; but if Baal, then follow him.’ To 
his mind most of the scholars are on Baal’s side, even the moderate school, 
of which Dr. Delitzsch was a good representative, and to which such men as 
Zéckler, Strack, and Kéhler now belong. The only man who has his approval 
is our own Dr. Wm. Henry Green, of Princeton. Criticism is, in his eyes, 
“the chief crime of the age.” The theory of the critics is held up to genial 
ridicule. The “ Redactor” is made the most of. A recent reviewer of the 
book sums up Rupprecht’s address to him as follows: ‘Tell me, my poor 
Redactor, what is your true character, you play so many parts. Sometimes 
you are an inspired genius, at other times no better than a fool. Now you 
figure as a learned investigator, again you are wofully ignorant. One thing 
is clear: you-are a very ill-used person. Well for your critics that you are 
not alive, or you might sue them for defamation of character. They make a 
poor scapegoat of you. At times you area real martyr. Looking at your 
various réles, I tell you what you really are: you are a genialer Ese/l, an ass 
of genius.” There is a real attempt at meeting the arguments of the critics 
in some parts of the volume, but the larger portion of it is denunciation or 
raillery. The bad effects of critical study are made much of. “Dear J.” 
and “good friend P.” are responsible for the retirement of many a student 
from the theological field and his taking up of philosophy. ‘Old Moses” 
must have his own again. This criticism is all.a ‘magic mirror,” into which 
one looking sees a threefold image where there is but one reality. ‘I resolved,” 
he says, “that I would never rest till I had helped to shiver to atoms this 
demoniacal critical magic-mirror which turns the heads of many pious men 
and blinds them.” And again, his exhortation to a troubled but faithful soul 
is “ But do you hold fast only to the Lord of heaven and his testimony to the 
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Old Testament and to Moses, of whose ‘writings’ he speaks in the most 
express manner ; and to the testimony of the apostles to the Old Testament. 
What are the real results of science do not oppose this. What does war 
against it, is conjecture, hypothesis. Christ or professor? Choose!” 


Israel as a Factor in History.—Under this caption Professor Schodde, in the 
Treasury, develops the paradox which Hebrew history illustrates how a peo- 
ple insignificant in a political sense has yet exerted a mighty influence upon 
the development of thought in the world. One who reads the Old Testament 
history solely is liable to overlook the fact that Israel was an important factor 
in the politics of Western Asia only in the time of David and Solomon. Her 
prominence at that day was not so much because of her own power as by the" 
divine Providence which at just that period put the leading nations of antiquity 
under a cloud. Egypt was suffering from internal disorder, and Assyria from 
external pressure in that wonderful tenth century before Christ, which saw the 
dawn of Israel’s monarchy. During the succeeding centuries the Hebrew 
nation “was at best but a third or fourth-rate political power, and never able 
to cope independently with” these empires. A false perspective would make 
her stand out as the leader in the movements of the day, and would repre- 
sent the other nations as waiting for the opportunity to catch her in a moment 
’ of weakness to compass her fall. Politics did not revolve about Jerusalem or 
Samaria in those times, and the struggles of an Isaiah would have seemed 
very petty to a statesman or general of Nineveh if he had known anything 
about them. The advantage of a study of the history of the nations of 
antiquity as a whole lies in its giving a correct perspective, setting Israel in 
its rightful position among those nations. Every Bible student ought not to 
be satisfied to know the history of Israel only. 

On the other hand it is equally true that the political relations and position 
of Israel represented only half of her history, and disclose little of her ulti- 
mate importance. Inside of those small fortresses and upon those narrow 
tablelands ideas and forces were being developed which have since contributed 
largely to guide and control the destinies of the world. Assyria and Egypt 
have done nothing like the fruitful work for humanity which was accomplished 
in little Israel. If a nation is great in proportion as it has furnished leading 
and lasting factors and forces to the development of the greatest nations, 
then Israel may well rank as the first nation of history. Certainly only Greece 
can approach it in the fertility and permanence of the service rendered to 
mankind. ‘lo study this remarkable paradox of history, to observe how these 
mighty and enduring elements were produced and grown upon so insignifi- 
cant a field, in circumstances so constrained — this makes the history of Israel 
one of the most fascinating and enlightening subjects for the student of man- 
kind. 
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Work and Workers. 


AN attempt is being made in Germany to introduce for school and family 
reading what is called the ‘School Bible,” an edition of the Bible from which 
is omitted those portions of the Scriptures which are not desirable for general 
or public reading because of the subjects of which they treat, or the plain- 
ness of the language, or the imagery employed. The movement is supported 
by liberals, and opposed by conservatives. 


THE death of Rev. Talbot W. Chambers, D.D., took place in New York 
City, February 4, after a prominent and useful life of seventy-seven years. 
Since 1849 he had been a minister of the Collegiate Dutch Church, and at the 
time of his death was President of the Western Division of the Alliance of 
the Reformed Churches. He was also a trustee of Princeton and of Rutgers 
Colleges. He had been a member of the American Committee on Bible 
Revision, and was chairman of the Committee on Versions of the American 
Bible Society. 


__ A COLPORTER of the American Bible Society recently undertook to pre- 
sent forty-five copies of the Greek New Testament to the monks in the Greek 
monastery of Mt. Athos. He was regarded witn suspicion, but they agreed 
to take the books, only they did not wish to give him any acknowledgment of 
their receipt. As he thought he could not part with them without such an 
acknowledgment, they became still more suspicious, would have nothing to 
do with the books, and summarily dismissed him from the monastery. But 
business forms must be observed. 


THE first four volumes of the Modern Reader's Bible, edited by Professor 
R. G. Moulton, of the University of Chicago, and published by Messrs. Mac- 
millan & Co., of New York, are now announced. They are the great wisdom 
books of the Old Testament and Apocrypha, namely, Zcclestasticus, Ecclesi- 
astes, Wisdom of Solomon, and Job. The text is that of the Revised Version, 
with the marginal readings generally preferred, and accompanied by an intro- 
duction and a few annotations. The purpose of the volumes is to present 
these ancient pieces of literature in modern literary form. The little books 
are attractive, and the purpose is certainly accomplished. 


THE new building of the College of the Bible at Lexington, Kentucky, 
was recently completed and dedicated. It is three stories high, of brick and 
stone, and stands upon the campus of Kentucky University, of which the Col- 
lege of the Bible is a component though independent part. There is an 
attendance of about one hundred and fifty students. President J. W. 
McGarvey has made the school one of knowledge and influence. There are 
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four departments: the School of English, the School of Sacred History and 
the Evidences of Christianity, the School of Sacred Literature, and the School 
of Philosophy. In them all the Bible is the text-book, and much faithful 
work is done in the study of the Scriptures from all points of view. 


THE /ndefendent calls attention to the fact that no considerable good has 
come from the Pope's encyclical letter of two years ago on the subject of the 
study of the Bible. During these two years not a single new edition of the 
Bible, or of any part of it, has appeared under the auspices of the Church. 
There is one edition in three large volumes for sale costing twelve francs. 
There is an edition of the New Testament alone, printed in 1882 in Turin, 
costing four francs in paper cover; and there are two or three editions of . 
Gospels alone somewhat cheaper, but still very expensive. It is stated that 
at the archiepiscopal bookstore at Milan, probably the largest in Italy, not a 
hundred copies of all these editions together are sold in a year. It is inter- 
esting to contrast with this the last reports of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society and the National Bible Society of Scotland. The circulation of the 
two together was: Bibles, 7662; Testaments, 16,926; portions, 165,065 
making a total of 189,633, an increase of nearly 25,000 copies. 


THE Boston publishing house of Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. have in prep- 
aration a volume to be entitled Zhe Bible as Literature, made up of twenty 
essays from a number of prominent biblical scholars on different books of the 
Old and New Testaments, and upon various aspects of the Bible in general. 
An introduction for the work will be written by Lyman Abbott, and there will 
be chapters as follows: “The Bible as Literature,” by Professor R. G. Moul- 
ton ; ‘The Law of Moses,” by Dr. A. B. Bruce; “The Age of the Judges,’ 
by Professor L. W. Batten; ‘‘Ruth and Esther” and ‘ The Book of Jonah, 
by Rev. J. W. Whiton; ‘‘ The Book of Job as Literature,” ty Professor J. F. 
Genung ; “The Poetry of the Psalms,” by Dr. Henry Van Dyke; “The Love 
Song of the Bible,” by Dr. W. E. Griffis; ‘‘The Influence of Biblical upon 
Modern English Literature,” by Professor A. S. Cook. The subjects and 
authors of the remaining chapters are not yet announced. The volume will 
no doubt be well received, and will be of considerable value in a popular 
way. 

Dr. KENNEDY, Professor of Oriental Languages at Edinburgh University, 
delivered a course of seven lectures on the History of Pentateuchal Criticism, 
to ministers, in the Christian Institute, Glasgow, on Monday afternoons during 
November and December. The titles of the lectures were as follows—Pur- 
pose and plan of the course: I. The Mosaic Tradition Stated and Tested ; 
The Pioneers—Spinosa, Simon, Le Clerc. Three Stages of Pentateuchal 
Criticism: II. Criticism mainly Zzterary; Astruc, Eichhorn, Ilgen; III. 
Historical Criticism, and the School of De Wette; IV. The Graf-Well- 
hausen Theory of the Pentateuch. The Documents of the Pentateuch 
Examined: V. The Leading Characteristics of the Prophetical (J. E.) 
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and Deuteronomic (D.) Sources. VI. The Priest’s Code (P.), Its Value for 
History and Doctrine. Summary of Results: VII. Effect of Modern Criti- 
cism on Current Conceptions of Old Testament Religion. Professor Kennedy’s 
lectures were largely biographical. He gave an account of the various Old 
Testament Critics from Spinosa to our own day, illustrating his remarks by an 
exhibition of the various books that have been written on the Pentateuch. 
Some of them are very rare, as for example Astruc’s book, which none present 
had ever seen before. Among the helps recommended Hedraica Vol. V. 
following was given the leading place. Between forty and fifty ministers 
were enrolled, embracing all the denominations. This is the second course 
of lectures delivered to ministers in Glasgow and neighborhood. Dr. Bruce 
gave the first course last winter. The third course is to be given in Novem- 
ber and December, 1896, by Rev. Professor Orr, of the United Presbyterian 
Hall, Edinburgh. It will likely be the same course he delivers in Chicago 
during the summer, and will consist of lectures on German Theology. 


PROFESSOR PAUL HAupPT, of Johns Hopkins University, has just returned 
from Europe, where he has been conferring with the gentlemen associated 
with him in preparing the critical edition of the Hebrew Bible and the Eng- 
lish translation of the same. He says that one-half of the work is already in 
type, and that the books of Genesis, the Psalms, Chronicles, Ezra, Nehemiah, 
Ezekiel and Daniel will soon be issued. It is expected that the completed 
work will appear in 1897. The new English translation is also making satis- 
factory progress. Of the six parts in type three will appear in the spring, 
namely, Isaiah, in three colors, translated by Canon T. N. Cheyne, of Oxford ; 
Judges, in six colors, translated by Professor George F. Moore, of the Andover 
(Mass.) Theological Seminary, and the Psalms, the critical German prose 
translation of which was made by Professor Wellhausen, of the University of 
Géttingen, and the poetical translation from this by Professor Horace How- 
ard Furness, the distinguished Shakesperean scholar, of Philadelphia. The 
English translation will be issued by the Friedenwald Company, of Balti- 
more, new fonts of type having been especially cast for the purpose. The 
paper and press work will be the finest obtainable, and the work will be 
embellished with numerous illustrations collected by Professor Haupt. The 
other three parts in type are Leviticus, translated by Canon S. R. Driver, of 
Oxford ; Ezekiel, translated by Professor C. H. Toy, of Harvard; and Kings, 
translated by Professor B. Stade, of the University of Giessen,Germany. The 
biblical scholars throughout the world are looking forward with eager interest 
to the outcome of this great undertaking. It will be the aim of Dr. Haupt, 
the editor-in-chief, and the eminent scholars associated with him, to give to 
the world a critical text of the Hebrew Scriptures that will come to be recog- 
nized by scholars as the standard text. In regard to their new English trans- 
lation of the Old Testament books, it is their aim to make it at once more 
accurate and rhythmical than either the authorized or revised version. 
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AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED 
LITERATURE. 


GENERAL NOTES. 


The summer work of the Institute is now beginning to assume definite 
shape. To the list of ten Chautauqua assemblies to which instructors were 
sent last year it is probable that several willthis year be added. At the fol-- 
lowing assemblies arrangements are practically made: Winfield, Kans; Har- | 
risonburg, Va.; Lake Madison, S. D.; Monteagle, Tenn.; Ottawa, Kans.; i 
Lakeside, Ohio; Louisiana Chautauqua; Barnesville, Ohio; Winona, Ind.; 
Bay View, Mich.; Pertle Springs, Mo.; Rocky Mountain, Colo. In addition | 

| 
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to these the Bible School at Chautauqua, N. Y., with its staff of six instructors, 
is conducted by the Institute. The home of this. school will eventually be in 
the new Hall of the Christ which it is hoped may be built before the summer. 


For this work of summer Bible teaching many of the members of the 
CouNCIL OF SEVENTY are placing themselves at the disposal of the Institute. 
No organization has at its command a larger or more efficient corps of workers 
in this field. 

The following have already accepted membership in the COUNCIL : 

New Testament Chamber.—Professor R. R. Lloyd, Pacific Theological 
Seminary, Oakland, Cal.; Professor Rush Rhees, Newton Theological Ins- i | 
titution, Newton, Mass.; Professor W. F. Steele, University of Denver, a 
Denver, Colo.; Dr. J. H. Ropes, Harvard University; Professor J. S. Riggs, 
Auburn Theological Seminary, Auburn N. Y.; Professor J. F. Riggs, New 
Brunswick Theological Seminary, New Brunswick, N. J.; Professor G. H. 
Gilbert, Chicago Theological Seminary, Chicago.; Professor Shailer Mathews, 
University of Chicago; Professor E. D. Burton, University of Chicago; Mr. 
C. W. Votaw, University of Chicago; Professor C. F. Bradley, Garrett 
Biblical Institute, Evanston, Ill. 

Old Testament Chamber.— Professor F. K. Sanders, Yale University ; 
Professor D. A. McClenahan, United Presbyterian Theological Seminary, 
Allegheny, Pa.; Professor E.. L. Curtis, Yale University; Professor A. H, 
Huizinga, McCormick Theological Seminary, Chicago; Professor Lincoln 
Hulley, Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pa.; Professor Charles Horswell, 
Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, Ill.; Professor A. S. Carrier, McCormick 
Theological Seminary, Chicago ; Professor W. R. Harper, University of Chi- 
cago; Dr. H. L. Willett, University of Chicago; Professor F. B. Denio, 
Bangor Theological Seminary, Bangor, Maine. 
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_ General Chamber.—Professor Geo. B. Foster, University of Chicago ; Pro- 
fessor D. B. McDonald, Hartford, Theological Seminary, Hartford, Conn. ; 
Professor E. T. Harper, Chicago Theological Seminary, Chicago; Professor 
W. D. MacKenzie, Chicago Theological Seminary, Chicago; Professor A. C. 
Zenos, McCormick Theological Seminary, Chicago; Professor G. S. Good- 
speed, University of Chicago; Dr. J. H. Breasted, University of Chicago ; 
President G. S. Burroughs, Wabash College, Crawfordsville, Ind.; President 
C, J. Little, Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, Ill.; Dr. J. H. Barrows, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 


The following has been adopted as the general platform of the Council ; 

“The Council does not stand for any theory of interpretation or school of 
criticism or denomination ; but for a definite endeavor to promote the knowl- 
edge of the Word ot God as interpreted in the best light of today. From this 
point of view also the contributions of other religious literatures are sought 
by the Council that through the study of these literatures the teachings of the 
Scriptures may be more clearly understood. 

The Council is organized on the belief that the Bible is a unique revelation 
from God, and strives in a constructive spirit to investigate its teachings and 
to extend its influence among the people. While, therefore, a large liberty is 
allowed to the individual teacher, the position occupied by the Council is 
altogether evangelical. 


The college prize examinations last year inaugurated will beagain offered. 
The winners of the prizes in the examinations of 1895 were as follows: 

First prize in Hebrew, Isaac Husik, University of Pennsylvania; Second 
prize in Hebrew, Godlove C. Seibert, German Theological Seminary, Bloom- 
field, N. J. First prize in New Testament Greek, Edna White, University of 
N. B., Canada. Second prize in New Testament Greek, Clyde V. Fogle, Uni- 
versity of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon. First prize in the English Bible, Grace 
E. McGaw, Rockford College, Rockford, Ill.; Second prize in English Bible 
H. Edwin Hawkes, Yale College. It is due to the winners of these prizes to 
say that the questions were such as would dignify any college examination, 
They were perhaps more difficult than the usual college standard. The 
judges were: Hebrew.—Professor Samuel Ives Curtiss, of the Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary, Professor Wm. Henry Green, of Princeton Theological 
Seminary, and Professor David G. Lyon, of Harvard University. New Tes- 
tament Greek.—Professor Wm. Arnold Stevens, of the Rochester Theological 
Seminary, Professor Chas. F. Bradley, of Garrett Biblical Institute, and Profes- 
sor J. S. Riggs, of Auburn Theological Seminary. English Bible.—President 
Geo. S. Burroughs of Wabash College, Professor F. K. Sanders, of Yale, and 
Professor W. W. Moore, of the Union Theological Seminary, Hampden Sid- 
ney, Va. 
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Sixty-three colleges engaged in the contest. The object of the examina- 
tions is fivefold : 

(a) To induce college students who contemplate entering the ministry, to 
obtain a working knowledge of Hebrew and New Testament Greek, thereby 
saving much time for purely exegetical work in the Seminary. 

(4) To induce colleges to add courses in Hebrew and New Testament Greek 
to their curricula, by creating a demand for such work from the students. 

(c) To provide for all college students a special incentive for the study of 
the English Bible, (a) as an unique literature, (4) as the record of a unique 
history, (c) as a text-book of religious principles, (@) in relation to the influence 
which it has exerted in the history of the world. 

(d) To test the work now being done in these lines in the colleges of the 
United States and Canada, and if possible to gain facts with which to refute 
the current impression concerning the ignorance of the college student on 
biblical subjects. 

(e) If possible to secure data which will help to convince the vast number 
of colleges in which no adequate biblical instruction is offered, that it is impor- 
tant to add to their intellectual equipment the facilities for the best work in 
these lines. 

Although full announcements of the examinations for 1896 cannot be made 
until next month, it may be said that the questions in Hebrew and New Testa- 
ment Greek will be of the same grade as last year, viz., the first year in each 
language. In the English Bible two subjects will be offered: in the New 
Testament, the life and work of Paul, and in the Old Testament the Hebrew 
Psalter. The prizes are one hundred, and fifty dollars, first and second 
prizes respectively in each subject. 

Preparations are making for the reading work of 1896-7. In the Guild 
the subject to be taken up is the “ Foreshadowings of the Christ.” A most 
attractive list of books on this subject will be presented. The outline club 
course will cover a study of the literature of the Bible in the light of the his- 
tory of the centuries during which it was produced. These will be most 
attractive subjects both in themselves and because of their freshness to the 
average student. 
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Communications and Questions. 


So many questions and communications of general interest are received by 
the editors of the Biblical World, that it has seemed best to publish such of 
them as seem especially important, together with such answers as may be 
suggested, 


Does the theory of evolution of the human species clash with the 
theory of a fall taught in Genesis? How can they be reconciled? 
—CLERICUS. 


Between the holiness of our Bible and the intelligence of our science no 
real inconsistency can exist. The appearance of such can arise only from 
the misunderstanding of one or both of them. In this instance we judge the 
Bible has been misunderstood, if the story of the fall be not recognized as 
belonging to the primitive traditions of humanity, devised with the noblest 
purpose ever possessing the mind of man, namely, the endeavor to explain 
the origin of evil in the world and at the same time to clear God from the 
charge of complicity with sin. The familiar but rarely comprehended fact 
that in this story a serpent is represented as endowed with the power of 
speech should alone convince one that here is something we must regard as 
shot through with poetry, and not opposed to science. When Comparative 
Religion is taught in our seminaries and universities this belief in animal 
speech will be recognized as a universal trait of primitive thought, with 
which science does not conflict, but lifts into higher meaning. 

E. B. 


Remonstrance on “Summer Bible Study, its Encouragements and its Warn- 
ings,” (DR. WILLIAM R. HARPER in the BIBLICAL WoRLD, September, 
1895, pp. 161-67), made by REv. ALEXANDER B. Grosart, D. D., L.L.D., 
Dublin. 

You will bear with me, I hope, if I proceed summarily to tell you the 
points wherein I feel called on to offer a respectful remonstrance and to seek 
explanations as well as make certain suggestions. 

1. With reference to your sweeping generalization and condemnation of 
the American pulpit, because of its ministers’ alleged ignorance of the Bible 
and want of interest in Sunday schools, Bible classes, instruction in the Bible, 
etc., and the absence of biblical and theological knowledge in their preaching, 
I might retort upon you the crushing reply of John Foster to the atheist, that 
it would require a man to be omniscient and omnipresent to affirm that there 
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is no God, seeing that somewhere, all unknown to him and beyond his ken, 
God might be. But I do not so retort on your necessarily limited knowledge 
of the vast and widely spread American pulpit. I simply question if your 
knowledge of so large an aggregate of American ministers is adequate to give 
authority to so wide a generalization. Individual ministers whom you have 
met and know about, may probably answer to your drastic description ; but 
surely it is asking too much of us on this side of the Atlantic, to accept as 
true of the great body of Christian ministers in the United States, that they 
are of the sorry type you have painted — ignorant, lazy, unspiritual. 

I speak, I am confident, for many of my fellow ministers when I state that 
very different is our estimate of the American pulpit. That estimate, based. 
on full knowledge, is a high one of the general level or average. No doubt 
the American ministers who as visitors to the mother country occupy our pul- 
pits and address our Sunday schools and visit our Bible classes, are excep- 
tional men. None the less, placed beside exceptional British or Irish minis- 
ters, they hold theirown. Nor is this all. Taking the American pulpit or sermon 
and theological literature, the average again leaves a very different impression 
from yourrepresentation. The preaching and exposition of America that reaches 
us is recognized as sharp, fresh, brilliant and. eminently biblical. Besides all 
this, Ican speak from, my own knowledge and observation while a visitor- 
traveler inthe United States for well-nigh a whole year. The motif of my 
visit and researches took me over nearly all the New England States and 
over many of the Southern, and wherever I went I found two things: (a) That 
my own preaching (if I must speak of it) was never and nowhere so accepta- 
ble as when I gave my audiences the old, old evangelical facts and doctrines ; 
(6) That wherever I was a hearer I was struck with the high average of the 
preaching — deploring only the too frequent somewhat nasal and monotonous 
reading instead of delivery of the sermons. There was mental vigor, 
spiritual vision, full biblical knowledge, and often, and often fervid pzons of 
earnestness. Certainly I should never dream of placing the American pulpit 
beneath our own country’s average (Scotland), or England, or Ireland. 

I must frankly confess, therefore, that I am disposed to think your knowl- 
edge of faulty individuals and the perhaps laggard response and even thwart- 
ing of some, to your zealous efforts toward scientific study of the Bible, 
have led you to a pessimistic conclusion as to the decadence of the American 
pulpit, and emphatically as to the lack of biblical knowledge and of interest 
in the Sunday school, etc. I am wicked enough to be reminded of Dr. 
Thomas Chalmer’s stratagem to get rid of an ultra self-blaming old maid — 
namely, by agreeing with her that she had a vile heart—that she was a 
wicked woman, and so on, and so on—ending in her turning upon the good 
doctor and demanding how he dared to blackguard a respectable member of 
his congregation —and no more of such pseudo-confessions. Do I wrong you 
in believing that anything approaching denunciation of the American pulpit 
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by a Britisher—any agreement with your condemnation of the American 
pulpit, by a Britisher—should have aroused your indignation ? 

2. I am, if possible, still more pained and troubled by your verdict on the 
Sunday schools of the United States. I could hardly credit my own eyes 
when I read the following : 

“Nine-tenths of the teaching in the Sunday schools [of America] is, as 
teaching, a farce. The work of many of these so-called Sunday school 
teachers, if judged upon the standard of ordinary principles of pedagogy, is 
ludicrous, and at the same time criminal. It is ludicrous to call such work 
teaching. This work is criminal if it is looked at from the point of view of 
the innocent pupils who suffer from it” (p. 164). 

Why, sir, if in anything the United States churches were held to be ahead 
of the mother-country, it was in the Sunday school. To have the American 
Sunday school teaching branded as a farce! takes away our breath in amazed 
bewilderment. For myself, I know no Sunday-school literature equal to that 
which, for many years, has come to us from the United States; e. g., the studies 
and expositions of the year’s lessons in anticipation, have to my knowledge 
proved at once helps and stimuli of no common kind and to no common 
degree. The ‘“ Westminster” lessons of the Presbyterians and Dr. Pentecost’s 
and similar volumes have been systematically used and found to be first-class. 
With so out-and-out biblical and evangelical a literature at the command of 
your Sunday school teachers, and the multitude of inestimable Sunday school 
books used by your various denominational publishing societies, you must not 
be surprised if I am more than incredulous in regard to your pronouncement. 
Then, again, speaking for myself, I visited scores and scores of American 
Sunday schools and if I was impressed with the intellectual force and the 
spiritual note of the American pulpit, still more was I impressed with the 
intelligence, the biblical knowledge, the readiness and raciness of response on 
the part of classes examined and mustered, schools addressed and interrogated. 
So that, altogether, I am perplexed by your vehement condemnation and 
charges of ignorance and criminality. 

Put the thing to the vote, and I shall be disappointed indeed if there be 
not millions in the United States eager to testify to undying benefits received 
in the Sunday school. I must also be permitted to doubt that the Bible is so 
unvalued and unused in American families as you represent. I have “sunny 
memories” of households of New England and of the Southern states, e¢. g., 
Virginia, Maryland, and the Carolinas, wherein the Bible was enthroned as 
the Book of God and the god of books, and where I breathed a heavenly 
atmosphere. 

3. Scarcely less disturbing and poignantly painful is your supercilious 
attitude toward the American Sunday school teachers, on the plea that they 
are “uneducated, unskilled, and sometimes unconsecrated teachers” (p. 164). 
Surely, surely sir, it is a poor return for the fine devotedness, the ungrudg- 
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ing labors, the persistently continuous fidelity of attendance, the love and 
compassion of the multitudes of “uneducated, unskilled’? men and women 
found in your country’s and in our Sunday schools, to so chastise them. It is 
to the honor of relatively lowly and hard-working “common people” that all 
along they have been the back-bone of our churches and Sunday schools and 
workers ; that when educated, cultured, skilled, advantaged hung back (same 
as described earlier in this paper) they took their places in the Sunday 
school and willingly, not grudgingly or perfunctorily, added to six days of 
toilsome manual labor a seventh for the Lord’s work, and that manfully, often 
without recognition and without word of cheer. Sir, I speak of what I know, 
I testify of what I have seen; and I tell you that the famous Sunday 
schools of Lancashire and Yorkshire, of Wales and Cornwall (wherein today 
adults even to white hairs gather as well as the young), would have gone 
out of sight long ago had it not been for the “‘commonalty” who have given 
themselves to Sunday school work. After a ministry of nearly forty years, 
and éxperience in always large Sunday schools, I make bold to ‘affirm that the 
Sunday school teachers who did most real and blessed service for the Master 
and for myself, were not your educated and cultured but your ‘‘ uneducated’ 
though not “unskilled’’ men and women of the working classes. 

AsI have stated, I agree with you absolutely as to the need of and place for 
all intellectual and scholarly gifts and acquirements. I reiterate, that I am the 
last to seek to lessen “scientific study of the Bible’’ whether for pulpit or 
Sunday school; I would raise rather than lower the scholarship and culture 
required for the instructing of others; and I am not oblivious of the higher 
level of education with you as with us. But, after all, may not too much be 
made of the “scientific study of the Bible?” Is it not to forget that for 
many a long day the proportion of scientifically trained members of our 
churches and Sunday schools must be a mere minority? I pronounce 
it “ludicrous” and “criminal” to exact for the Sunday school teachers your 
ten heads of plan (p. 166), or to advise the occupying of the all too brief 
Sunday school hours with such merely informing matters. I protest that the 
Sunday school is no place for instructing on your ten things (whatever the 
summer schools may be); that God’s sabbath is no day for imparting infor- 
mation merely but for an infinitely higher thing, transformation—not for 
knowledge only but saving knowledge; that the Sunday school ought to be 
sacred for spiritual instruction on the supreme facts of human nature and of 
redemption. For these spiritual results the church needs not your scholar, 
nor theologian, nor book-learned men, but your men and women taught of the 
Holy Ghost and given wisdom in answer to the prayers of faith; twice-born 
men and women, who can speak “from faith to faith,” by speaking and teach- 
ing out of their own actual experience of conversion and sanctification and 
the hope of glory. These are the grand essentials, the solid fundamentals, 
and however (in a sense) ‘‘ uneducated and unskilled” a Sunday school teacher 
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may chance to be, if he knew the “word of the Lord” his class will soon find 
it out and be thrilled into interest and held captive blessedly. I do not for 
a moment doubt that you will accept these as the issues to be sought —to gain 
and retain souls for Christ, to win by grace of God, the scholars of the Sunday 
school to be “found 77 Christ”’ and to possess and be possessed by the life of 
God. It isn’t learning of science but gracious wisdom that secures these ends. 
It is godly men and women whose daily lives and whole bearing tell that they 
“walk’’ with Jesus, ever yearning for the “closer walk.” It is for such 
teachers and by such teaching that the Sunday school scholars are taught 
reverence —awe—worship—prayerfulness — faith hope—love—the neces- 
sity of the ‘new birth’”’— of growth in the inner life, increasing with the name 
of God, or sanctity — Christ-like lives through the Holy Ghost — fellowship of 
the saints—consecration. “7go whenever the Holy Ghost has made a man 
a Christian, ceteris faribus, you have there a man (or woman) whom Jesus 
Christ will own and use; and so he is to be welcomed, not snubbed ; appraised, 
not under-valued. I insist on this aspect the more strenuously because the 
whole strain of your paper leads up to substitution of scholarly teaching for 
spiritual and head-cultured for heart-cultured teachers. Surely with so much 
and such rich literature available for week-day, it is to forget the design of 
the Christian sabbath—of the assembly of the church and of the Sunday 
school —to subordinate the spiritual to the intellectual, or grace grading into 
grace, to mere adding to knowledge on external matters. In a word, I must 
hold that the Sunday school ought to have for mofif, and impulse, and fruit, 
the winning of the scholars for Christ ‘as in the old-fashioned but still vital 
phraseology, to save souls. 

I hope that you will forgive any unintentional sharpness of phrasing, and 
allow this Remonstrance to appear in the BIBLICAL WORLD as a pepper-corn 
acknowledgment of intellectual and spiritual debt to the American pulpit and 
to the American Sunday school literature. 
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Book Reviews. 


The Truth of the Christian Religion. By JuLIUs KAFTan, D.D., Professor of 
Theology in the University of Berlin, Translated under the authors, 
inspection by George Ferris, B.D., with a Prefatory Note by Robert Flint, 
D.D., LL.D., Professor of Divinity in the University of Edinburgh. 
Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1894. Imported by Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 2 vols. pp. x + 357,6 +445. Price; 
$6.00. 


In philosophy Dr. Kaftan is a Neo-Kantian ; in theology he is a Ritschlian 
in natural ability and culture he easily ranks among the foremost thinkers of 
our day. It goes without saying, therefore, that we have in the work before 
us a large and important contribution to theological thought. In volume one 


we have an unusually profound and acute historical study; in volume two. 


an equally profound and acute work of construction. 

The Ritschlian school to which Dr, Kaftan belongs has a wide and widen- 
ing influence in Germany today, and that influence will through this transla- 
tion largely extend through England and America, This school numbers 
among its adherents no less an historian than Harnack at Berlin—the suc- 
cessor of Neander—no less theologians and critics than Herrmann, Schultz, 
and Wendt. 

This notice can do no more than call attention to the book. 

Dr. Kaftan sets for himself a great problem. It is the overthrow of 
dogma—and the establishment of the Christian faith on its own sufficient 
basis of practical feeling and experience—all resting on the revelation of 
God in Christ. 

It is eminently fitting that such an undertaking should begin with a 
searching historical criticism. Therefore after a subtle introduction in which 
he seeks “a distinct conception of what has to be proved” he takes up the 
origin of dogma. Dogma arose from the attempt to objectify the Christian 
faith. Immediately reason becomes necessary. Now, we have reason that 
is controlled by the subject matter; the reason that helps to control the forma- 
tion of the concept ; the reason that belongs to a particular system of theology 
or philosophy; the reason that convinces a particular age. In searching for 
the reason that controlled in the formation of dogma we quickly find that it 
was the reason of the idealistic philosophy of the Graeco-Roman world of 
later antiquity, and we have as result ecclesiastical dogma arising from the 
interaction of this philosophy with the Christian faith. Philosophy supplied the 
form, the Christian faith the content. It was not long until philosophy mate- 
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rially influenced the content —and the Christian religion produced the impres- 
sion upon the cultured Graeco-Roman world that it was a new Philosophy. We 
have thus the beginning of an alliance from which Christianity has not to 
this day been able to rid itself. The successive steps in the progress are 
clearly indicated. How manifold differences arise, how the Logos idea 
comes to express the correlation of the Godhead, man and the world. How 
the idea of The Kingdom of God arose in opposition; how the Logos 
idea starts from the order of the world to interpret the world —while the 
Kingdom of God starts from man and the certainty of the divine love. The 
thought is not that of mutually exclusive opposites, but which shall take the 
precedence. It results in the victory of the Logos idea, and dogma is estab- 
lished, and Dr. Kaftan concludes that in the light of history, “The attempt 
to apprehend objectively the contents of the faith involves a substantial alter- 
ation of it, and consequently is equivalent to an injury to Christianity.” Vol. I, 
p. IIg. 

We pass next to the development of theology, and we soon come upon the 
principle of authority which hitherto has had no influence. This principle 
may be regarded as “the traditional body of dogma.” The origin of authority 
is certainly interesting. Revelation is the supernatural source of knowledge, 
ecclesiastical dogma is the form of Christian truth, the truths of Revelation do 
not appear to faith but become frofositions to be accepted by the intellect ; 
belief becomes subordinate and must have large additions to make one a 
Christian. Revelation is a source of such propositions and thus becomes an 
authority for theological thought. So through many influences all working 
together in the early centuries there grew up that principle of authority which 
was to govern the succeeding development. The truth was no longer to be 
sought but was supplied in the historical revelation of God. Thus the funda- 
mental problem of Medizval Theology comes to be. How are authority and 
reason related to each other? Faith is the authoritatively delivered doctrine 
of the church. Reason is the principle which establishes truth as resting on 
grounds. 

It is not surprising that misgivings began to appear—as in Erigena, ninth 
century ; Berengarius, eleventh century, and finally a result in Abelard. 

We pass through the various phases of scholasticism and come to the 
discussion of orthodox dogmatics. The Reformation comes and in a large 
degree settles back upon a dogma —at least the continuity is not broken. 

We come then to the breaking up of ecclesiastial dogma. All is to be 
done away and orthodox dogmatics is to be regarded henceforth as a stage in 
history. 

The collapse begins with Kant and ends with the failure of Biedermann. 

We are now ready for the judgment of history. It is in part: “Faith in 
the rule of the Divine Spirit in the church, in the development of Christendom. 

“That a divine revelation has taken place can never be demonstrated to 
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any one in the way in which a fact of sense or a conclusion of logic can be. 
It requires fazth,; only he who subjects himself to it in faith can arrive at a 
recognition of it. 

“This connection with God is the point where for us men who are not God, 
there remains a mystery.” 

“We are directed to seek in history that revelation of God in which we 
believe as Christians, and to realize it objectively in all its parts as a revela- 
tion which is historically mediated.” Vol. I, pp. 336-339. 

The second volume continues on the same high level, treating extensively 
of knowledge, the primacy of practical reason, criticism of the traditional 
speculative method, the proof of Christianity. 

The book is one to be read over and over, slowly and patiently to be 
thought through and thought out. And while our spiritual and intellectual 
stores are enriched from almost every page, question after question will arise 
with geat urgency as: Do Dr. Kaftan and the Ritschlians escape the essence 
of the dogmatism they combat? Does the school express the essential sub- 
stance of New Testament teaching? Do we. get satisfactory conclusions 
about the resurrection? Or aresuch conclusions possible ? Is its conception 
of the historic Christ adequate? Are the Ritschlians in substantial agree- 
ment among themselves ? 

And so as the questions pile up we begin to ask ourselves whether after 
all the old contention between faith and reason has been finally laid to rest. 
But however this may be, a very large circle of English readers will thank 
Dr. Kaftan for his monumental work, and Professor Flint through whose 


influence the translation was made. 
J. W. M. 


The Johannean Problem. A Résumé for English Readers. By REV. GEORGE 
W. GiLmore, A.M., Professor of English Biblical Exegesis and Criticism 
in Bangor Theological Seminary. Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of 
Publication, 1895. I2mo., pp. 124. 


“ This little book is not an Introduction to the Fourth Gospel. It deals 
exclusively with the antiquity and authorship of that book and from an affirm- 
ative standpoint” (Preface). Its aim is to give to students who have not 
the time, and perhaps not the books, for a thorough study of the problem of 
the Fourth Gospel ‘the weightiest evidence, the most decisive indications.” 
This aim the author has accomplished admirably. The book is up to date, 
readable and informing, but free from technicalities. For the student 
just beginning a thorough study of the subject it will serve as an excellent 
path-breaker. For the busy reader who can read but one book, and that not 
too large a one, it may well be that one book. E. D..B. 
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The Two St. Johns of the New Testament. By James STALKER, D.D., 
American Tract Society. Price $1. 

These two character sketches are in the form of a series of exegetical 
studies topically arranged. The work is notable for its exegetical and his- 
torical method. The process by which the results are achieved is so imme- 
diately evident and the results themselves so interesting that one is incited to 
similar methods in biblical study. The homiletical is another feature of the 
book. The exegetical purpose easily gives occasion for the introduction of 
much practical moralizing. The detailed sketch of the Apostle John is very 
clearly and sympathetically conceived, but one must confess that the sketch 
of John the Baptist, while strong, is at points quite obscure. There is enough 
of the picturesque and even dramatic in the career of John the Baptist to fur- 
nish material for a very vigorous treatment of his character. Nevertheless 
the book is an admirable piece of work, and is to be commended both for its 
method and results. WwW. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


THE next volume in the /uternational Theological Library is to be the 
History of Christian Doctrine, by Professor Geo. P. Fisher, of Yale University, 
a work to which many have looked forward since its announcement a year or 
two ago. It is now in the press, and will be issued soon. 

THE twenty-first series of Sermons of the International Sunday School 
Lessons (1896) by the Monday Club (Boston and Chicago: Congregational 
Sunday School and Publishing Society) appears to keep up the reputation 
established by its predecessors. Its contributors are men well known for their 
scholarship and breadth of spirit, and the various sermons will be sure to help 
any thinking Sunday school teacher. 

PROFESSOR J. H. ALLEN has re-edited Renan’s Life of Jesus (Boston: 
Roberts Bros., $2.50) and has given what will probably be the standard Eng- 
lish translation of that remarkable book. The world of scholars no longer 
takes Renan as seriously as it once did so far as criticism itself is concerned, 
but Professor Allen is perhaps right in calling the work the ‘one great 
literary monument”’ that the critical school has produced. 

Forty YEARS IN CHINA, or CHINA IN TRANSITION, by Rev. R. H. Graves. 
Baltimore: R. H. Woodward Co, The value of this work consists in a care- 
ful and fair statement of the forces respectively opposing and favoring prog- 
ress in China. Those who wonder why Christian missions have made so slow 
progress during centuries in China may easily learn why from the last chapter 
of this book and at the same time see themselves as “ others see them.” 

THE Expository Times has reached its sixth bound volume, and a rapid 
survey of the contents, to the details of which reference has been made in 
the BIBLICAL WoRLD from time to time shows us how many valuable arti- 
cles and book notices this useful journal contains. We congratulate the 
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biblical scholars of Great Britain that they have the opportunity to make 
known to a larger circle of intelligent clergymen and laymen through this 
excellently edited monthly the new light and knowledge that is being col- 
lected concerning the Bible. (568 pp. $2.50. Imported by Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons.) 


From A. D. F. Randolph & Co. comes the charmingly gotten up little 
book by Rev. S. W. Pratt, The Life and Epistles of St. Paul, harmonized and 
chronologically arranged in Scripture language. While not using the parallel 
column arrangement, the material is so ordered as to give a continuous 
account of the life of Paul, and as far as possible the circumstances which 
gave rise to his various epistles. In the Appendix the author has grouped 
further scriptural material bearing upon various points of importance in 
connection with Paul. Such books as this will render great assistance to 
accurate historical study of the New Testament. 


A CHARACTERISTIC tendency of today’s religious thought is seen in the 
earnest little book of Dr. A. T. Pierson, The Acts of the Holy Spirit (Flem- 
ing H. Revell Co. 142 pp. Price 75 cents). Dr. Pierson, as might be 
expected, presents no criticism or historical illustration of the Acts, but 
attempts “first to trace our Lord’s unseen but actual continuance of his 
divine teaching and working; and, secondly, to trace the active ministry of 
the Holy Spirit as the abiding presence in the church.”’ While one would be 
likely to question certain of the positions of the author, the book is to be 
recommended, not, indeed, to those kindred spirits who probably would be 
the most ready to read it and who need very different intellectual food, but 
to those close students of the New Testament who especially are in want of a 
devotional and even mystical treatment of the subjects to which they come 
too often in an unsympathethic spirit. 


THE extension of Sunday School study and instruction to those who for 
reasons of ill-health or confining duties cannot join in the work of the regular 
school, is one of the latest and best movements in the line of religious activity. 
It is a kind of work which every Sunday School should undertake, and in 
which many can do real good for the cause. The organization and introduc- 
tion of these Home Classes, or as it is otherwise called, the Home Department 
of the Sunday School, has been the especial work of Dr. W. A. Duncan, of 
New York, whose wisdom, enthusiasm and experience in connection with the 
Chautauqua movement, have made him very successful. The Congregational 
Sunday School and Publishing Society (Boston and Chicago) has issued a 
small book descriptive of this work, entitled Zhe Home Department of the 
Sunday School, prepared by Dr. M. C. Hazard. Here we have the history of 
the movement, which was started fifteen years ago, its purpose and plan, 
its organization, methods and requisites, and a consideration of the difficulties 
to be met with. Pastors—every pastor—should procure this book, inwardly 
digest it, and then proceed to introduce the work into his own field. 
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